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Wardrobe  in  Egypt 

When  Mary  lived  in  Egypt 

I'm  sure  that  she  wore  blue, 
A  deep-blue  mantle  worked  with  gold 

And  a  bright  star  or  two. 

The  shawl  she  smoothed  about  her  head 

Was  matronly  brown  dye, 
But  it  was  fringed  with  crimson  wool 

To  catch  a  baby's  eye. 

If  I  foresaw  a  cross  of  shame 
For  the  son  upon  my  knees, 

I'd  have  no  heart  for  red  or  blue 
Or  bright  embroideries. 

But  Mary  dressed  for  Him  to  see 

And  kept  her  grief  apart — 
The  mourning  robe  of  solemn  black 

Lay  folded  in  her  heart. 


—Mabel  Talbot 


EIRE  GO  BRAGH! 

Margaret  Tinley,  Grad. 

In  1803  a  young  man  stood  forth  on  a  scaffold  in  Dublin  and 
said,  "When  my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be 
written."  Now  Robert  Emmet's  Ireland  has  claimed  her  place 
among  nations.  Can  she,  or  will  she,  uphold  this  claim  which 
she  has  been  pressing  since  the  thirteenth  century? 

Last  June  Ireland  voted  to  adopt  the  proposed  constitution 
which  went  into  effect  December  28,  1937.  In  spite  of  her  new 
name,  in  spite  of  her  American  born  leader,  Eamon  deValera, 
in  spite  of  an  election  so  quiet  that  Al  Smith  remarked  its 
placidity,  Eire  is  not  an  abstraction.  She  is  still  a  nation  of 
Celts. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  Cardinal  Newman  recorded 
his  sane  views  of  England's  constitution;  how  and  why  it  was 
effective,  wherein  and  why  it  failed.  Under  the  title  "Who's  to 
Blame?"  he  wrote  a  series  of  eight  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Standard  and  showed  that  the  British  constitution  was 
effective  for  peace,  but  unsuited  to  war  conditions.  His  obser- 
vations can  be  applied  to  Eire's  brave  new  constitution,  to 
determine  its  strength  under  the  aggressive  economic  war  by 
which  Ireland  is  struggling  for  independence  from  Great 
Britain  industrially  and  socially,  as  well  as  politically. 

1.  The  Irish  Constitution  On  Trial 

Cardinal  Newman,  answering  public  protests  of  state  ineffi- 
ciency in  prosecuting  the  Crimean  war,  admonished,  "We  must 
go  very  deep  indeed  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil  which  lies  .  .  . 
in  nothing  short  of  the  British  Constitution  itself."  Last  May, 
Mr.  deValera  expressed  the  hope  that  no  one  would  expect  the 
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national  goal  to  be  reached  with  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, because  the  aim  had  been  so  to  design  it  that  controversies 
would  be  outside  the  constitution, i i  so  that  the  constitution  itself 
will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  remedies  that  may  be 
proposed.' '  (1) 

Will  the  Irish  constitution  be  adaptable  to  union,  if  union 
comes!  The  cardinal  says  the  British  constitution  is  "admir- 
ably adapted  for  peace,  but  not  for  war,  .  .  .  the  sooner  we 
know  our  capabilities  and  our  true  mission  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  get  back  into  a  state  of  peace,  in  which  we  are 
really  and  truly  great,  the  better  for  us. ' '  DeValera  is  equally 
insistant  upon  making  Eire,  under  a  workable  constitution,  "a 
sovereign  independent  democratic  state.' '  (1) 

Speaking  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  impersonal  constitu- 
tion, Cardinal  Newman  explained,  "The  wonder  and  paradox 
rather  would  be,  if  the  institutions  of  England  were  equally 
admirable  for  all  contingencies.' '  This  is  the  paradox  the  Irish 
nation  accepts. 

Newman  points  out  that  the  British  will  might  make  the  war 
successful  but  costly,  in  spite  of  the  constitution.  "We  ought, 
in  consequence,  to  think  twice  before  we  set  it  to  work  for  a 
purpose  for  which  it  was  never  made. ' '  Equally  pessimistic  of 
the  Irish  constitution,  the  Irish  Times  said:  "The  idea  of  a 
republic  at  home  and  a  dominion  abroad  may  satisfy  the  Presi- 
dent's metaphysical  mind  and  nobody  ought  to  grudge  him  his 
satisfactions.  Plain  men,  however,  want  to  know  where  they 
stand."  (2) 

Supposing  the  British  constitution  were  altered  to  fit  war 
conditions,  then  what  is  to  become  of  other  established  institu- 
tions, the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons?  It  is  suggested  that  a 
constitution  for  only  part  of  Ireland  is  precipitate.  "Time  for 
constitution  making  will  be  when  the  northern  counties  want  to 
enter  an  all-Ireland  state.    Then  Ireland  will  need  a  new  consti- 
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tution,"  advises  Padraic  Colum.  (3)  Mr.  J.  Milne  Barbour, 
Minister  of  Commerce  for  Northern  Ireland  says:  "The  idea  of 
Ireland  as  a  separate  entity  does  not  appeal  to  us.  We  infinitely 
prefer  our  position  as  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom/ '  (1)  Of 
course  he  speaks  for  the  government,  not  necessarily  for  the 
people. 

The  prevailing  attitude,  then,  seems  to  be  that  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  effective  for  Catholic,  agricultural,  southern  Ire- 
land ;  but  that  united  with  Protestant,  industrial  Ulster,  it  would 
not  apply.  How  correct  is  this  judgment!  Is  the  Irish  consti- 
tution like  the  British,  or  can  it  cover  all  exigencies?  Are  the 
Irish  like  the  British,  or  have  they  different  characteristics  that 
might  make  the  prospect  more  encouraging?  Or  is  there  an 
integrating  force  in  Eire  that  will  cooperate  with  the  new 
constitution? 

2.  States  and  Constitutions 

Like  French  pastry,  a  nation  has  two  aspects,  internal  and 
external.  England  is  great  in  its  home  affairs,  Newman  writes, 
"and  if  England  is  great  abroad,  it  is  not  so  much  the  State,  as 
the  People  or  Nation,  which  is  the  cause  of  her  greatness,  and 
that  not  by  means  but  in  spite  of  the  Constitution. ' y  The  Irish 
constitution  also  seems  more  interested  in  internal  welfare.  As 
Padraic  Colum  shows :  i i  The  designation  of  the  policy  is  care- 
fully vague.  The  country  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  republic  nor  a 
dominion,  but  as  a  state."  (3)  Foreign  relations  are  left  to  the 
decision  of  future  governments. 

"Society  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  human  nature," 
Newman  writes.  "The  result  is  called  a  State."  It  is  this 
State,  separate  from  England,  which  is  the  ideal  of  Eire.  ' '  The 
present  constitution  is  a  step  forward  towards  representative 
democracy,"  the  Rev.  Albert  F.  Kaiser  declares. (4) 
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If  all  Ireland  is  not  ready  for  self  government,  any  portion 
of  it  that  seeks  to  establish  a  State  needs  the  "living  guardian 
of  the  laws"  which  Newman  calls  government.  And,  Father 
Kaiser  asks,  "Is  not  the  welfare  of  Catholic  Eire  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  personal  interests  of  those  few  who,  because  of 
economic  necessity,  choose  to  reside  in  Ulster  or  in  England 
proper?"  (4) 

Cardinal  Newman  next  shows  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority,  the  ancient  Medes  named  Deioces  their  governor 
because  of  his  wisdom  in  overcoming  difficulties;  they  found 
that  their  State,  without  a  ruler  was  beset  by  difficulties.  The 
Irish  have  tasted  both  revolution  and  control.  Colum  declares 
that  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  leadership  is  stronger  today  than  it 
would  have  been  if  Parnell  had  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
Irish  government  forty  years  ago.  "Protestantism,  now  worn 
down  by  a  losing  fight  of  thirty  years,  would  have  kept  up  some 
of  the  old  leadership."  (5)  Parnell  seemed  to  be  the  only  man 
who  could  force  Gladstone's  hand;  he  gave  the  Irish  a  hint  of 
what  might  have  been  accomplished  without  revolution  and 
the  riot. 

To  have  an  efficient  leader  in  Deioces,  the  Medes  were  asked 
to  sacrifice  liberty.  For  Parnell  the  Irish  would  not  sacrifice 
their  moral  standards.  They  found  it  too  great  a  concession, 
and  they  gave  up  the  peace  they  might  have  had.  They  are 
turning  now  to  a  new  government  and  a  new  leader. 

Putting  his  finger  on  a  universal  problem,  from  Deioces  to 
Eoosevelt,  Newman  asks,  "Who  is  to  hinder  the  governor  dis- 
pensing with  the  law  in  his  own  favor?"  Under  the  new 
constitution  the  president  "cannot  be  prosecuted  for  crimes 
civil  or  criminal,  can  be  impeached  only  for  '  treason  or  high 
crimes '  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate,"  and  he  is 
ineligible  for  re-election!  (2)  But  two  liberal  articles  govern 
parliament — public  referendum,  and  proportional  and  minority 
representation. 
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In  1855  Newman  pointed  out  that  "a  Constitution  really  is 
not  a  mere  code  of  laws,  as  is  plain  at  once;  for  the  very 
problem  is  how  to  confine  power  within  the  law."  In  1937 
President  deValera,  when  he  introduced  the  constitution,  echoed 
the  Cardinal  by  saying,  "In  my  judgment  a  constitution  ought 
to  do  more  than  merely  define  the  character  of  the  legislature, 
of  the  executive,  or  the  judicial  regime,  and  it  should  be  based 
on  democratic  principles. ' '  (6)  It  will  act  immediately  to  con- 
fine power  within  the  law  because  "Dev,"  lacking  a  clear 
majority  in  the  Dail  of  138  seats,  will  have  to  make  concessions 
to  the  Labor  party.  (7) 

Cardinal  Newman  finds  one  essential  of  a  strong  state  is  a 
polity  fitted  by  nature  to  the  race.  Eire's  economic  policy  of 
forcing  new  industries  while  curtailing  agricultural  output  is 
drastic;  for  a  class-conscious  nation  it  would  be  unwise.  Irish 
leaders,  though,  understand  the  social  encyclicals  of  the  Church, 
and  there  is  little  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor. 

Ireland  divided  cannot  progress,  but  union  is  not  impossible. 
"Under  persecution,  and  persecution  as  effective  as  any  in 
Germany,"  says  Father  Kaiser,  "the  Catholics  of  Northern 
Ireland  have  organized  themselves,  as  far  as  purely  religious 
questions  are  concerned,  admirably."  (4) 

Summing  up,  the  Irish  need  a  constitution,  they  are  experi- 
enced in  "give  and  get"  under  strong  leadership  and  without 
it,  their  constitution  is  fitted  for  internal  government,  and  it 
might  be  effective  if  Northern  Ireland  and  Eire  unite  politically 
as  well  as  religiously. 

3.  Constitutional  Principles  and  Their  Varieties 

Cardinal  Newman  affirms  that  a  ' i  State,  being  the  production 
and  outcome  of  a  people,  is  necessarily  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  it  has  two  main  elements,  power  and  liberty." 
The  Irish  themselves  adopted  a  constitution  which  defines  their 
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powers  and  liberties.  Its  first  article  declares  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government,  determine  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  and  develop  its  life  according  to  its 
own  beliefs.  The  economic  war  menaces  individual  liberty.  Two 
years  ago  Sean  O'Faolain  wrote:  "There  is  little  real  wealth 
or  luxury  in  this  new  Ireland ;  we  are  accustomed  to  the  simple 
life.  A  more  cultivated  and  luxurious  civilization  would  not 
stand  for  such  schemes,  such  imposts,  such  burdens  in  the  name 
of  a  future  possible  better  world. "  (9) 

A  despotism  can  never  exist  in  a  political  system;  as  Car- 
dinal Newman  remarks,  "human  nature  does  not  allow  of  it." 
Arthur  Griffith  calls  it  "slave-mindedness"  and  says,  "One  of 
themselves  must  never  be  let  rise  to  a  dominating  position  in  a 
slave-minded  group."  (5)  DeValera  asserted:  "The  constitu- 
tion is  frankly  based  on  the  democratic  principle.  By  the  people 
only,  through  referendum,  can  the  national  constitution  be 
amended.  The  sovereignity  resides  in  them  as  their  illimitable 
and  indefeasible  right."  (6)  Even  more  than  the  cardinal 
could  dream,  the  referendum  carries  out  his  prophesy  that  "as 
society  becomes  civilized,  the  checks  on  arbitrary  power  assume 
a  form  in  accordance  with  a  more  cultivated  morality." 

The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  defense  forces, 
appoints  members  of  the  government  on  approval  or  nomina- 
tion of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  refers  laws  to  the 
supreme  court  for  decision  on  their  constitutionality.  Yet  the 
referendum  clause  led  an  American  observer  to  say,  "It  appears 
that  the  Irish  president,  like  the  British  king,  will  reign,  rather 
than  rule."  (10)  Today,  as  in  Newman's  time,  a  constitutional 
monarch  cannot  be  arbitrary  in  his  political  acts. 

Have  the  Irish  that  unity  which  is  "deeper  than  law"  essen- 
tial for  a  successful  State,  according  to  Newman?  Decidedly, 
yes.  Sean  0  'Faolain  claims  sanctity  and  salvation  are  the  aims 
of  all  Irish.  This  regard  for  the  spiritual  may  be  better  as  a 
unifying  tradition  than  other  natural  or  acquired  endowment. 
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Cardinal  Newman  defines  four  constitutional  principles  under 
which  governments  have  functioned:  co-ordination,  subordina- 
tion, delegation  (which  he  feels  is  best)  and  participation.  In 
England  multiple  responsibility  or  participation  had  told 
directly  on  poltical  efficiency  in  managing  the  war.  The  Irish 
understand  the  working  of  co-ordination  under  canon  law,  as 
ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Catholic. 

The  new  constitution  has  little  co-ordination  or  subordina- 
tion. Parliament  will  consist  of  the  president;  the  house  of 
representatives,  elected  by  the  people  as  before ;  and  the  second 
house  of  sixty  members,  eleven  nominated  by  the  executive, 
three  each  from  the  two  universities,  and  forty-three  panel 
members  chosen  from  various  vocations.  The  second  house  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  consider  legislation  but  no  power  to  veto 
or  delay  it. 

According  to  Mr.  deValera's  explanation,  the  constitution 
supports  the  principle  of  delegation.  DeValera  asserts:  "The 
head  of  the  state  should  be  directly  elected  by  the  people  and 
be  responsible  to  them  as  the  supreme  guardian  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  The  true  exercise  of  these  powers  will  provide 
a  safeguard  for  the  constitution  itself  and  a  protection  for  the 
people  against  legislation  contrary  to  the  public  interest. " 

Although  definitely  democratic  in  form,  then,  the  new  govern- 
ment is  surprisingly  unfettered  by  that  popular  jealousy  of 
individual  rights  which  is  the  draw-back  of  constitutional  parti- 
cipation. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  it  will  work.  In  that  con- 
nection the  Irish  will  have  a  chance  "to  show  how  religion, 
culture,  politics,  and  economics  can  mutually  impenetrate  and 
enrich  one  another  to  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  to  the 
greater  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.' '  (4) 

With  a  united  desire  for  order  and  system,  with  experience 
of  at  least  nominal  non-participation,  the  Irish  have  a  new  con- 
stitution which  establishes  a  strong  executive  and  follows  the 
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principle  of  delegation  of  powers  that  makes  for  strong  internal 
government.  If  the  Orangemen  ever  come  to  share  their 
Catholic  countrymen's  ideals,  the  constitution,  with  its  pro- 
vision for  vocational  representation,  would  appear  adapted  to 
a  united  Ireland.  All  that  it  is  possible  to  say  yet,  is  that,  con- 
sidered organically,  the  constitution  can  work. 

4.  Characteristics  of  the  Athenians 

Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  fourth  letter,  portrays  the  ancient 
Athenians  who  had  "that  inward  spring  of  restless  indepen- 
dence, which  makes  a  State  weak  and  a  Nation  great.' '  Have 
the  Irish  the  same  characteristics? 

To  achieve  their  independent  status  the  southern  Irish  have 
sacrificed  their  liberty.  Have  they  made  the  best  compromise 
possible?  An  eye-witness  says:  "The  Irish  farmer  still  has  to 
keep  his  belt  tight.  Despite  this,  I  found  even  in  the  hardest 
hit  districts  the  same  support  for  deValera  as  in  the  towns." 
In  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  Dublin,  less  metropolitan 
than  in  former  years,  was  flourishing.  ' '  The  larger  towns  have 
gone  ahead,  but  it  is  the  farmer  who  is  still  paying."  (4) 

Speaking  of  individual  liberties,  Cardinal  Newman  declares 
that  "a  State  cannot  be  at  once  free  and  strong";  by  that  test 
Eire  may  expect  a  comparatively  bright  future.  Individual 
sacrifices  make  for  a  strong  central  government;  this  may 
appeal  to  Ulster  and  lead  the  north  into  the  union.  Would 
Northern  Ireland  lose  much?  In  the  summer  of  1937  it  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  unemployed  in  the  British  Isles.  It 
is  lost  in  the  large  number  of  competing  industrial  centers  with 
which  it  participates  under  British  patronage,  and  the  linen 
trade  suffers  under  a  British  prohibition  for  foreign  trade  and 
import  of  an  adequate  supply  of  flax  from  abroad.  United,  and 
developed  according  to  justice,  human  and  national  values,  the 
republic  of  Eire  could  be  an  example  to  the  entire  world.  (4) 
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Unlike  the  Athenians  and  Britons,  the  Irish  are  rather  cir- 
cumscribed with  the  new  constitution,  and  in  spite  of  that  they 
are  strong  as  a  Nation.  Any  people  who  maintain  a  seven- 
hundred  year  struggle  for  national  identity  must  be  strong. 

The  Athenian  democracy,  an  admirable  one,  developed 
through  unity  of  ideal;  the  ideal  was  beauty  and  truth.  Unity 
of  ideal  is  the  keynote  of  hope  for  a  united  Ireland.  Northern 
Ireland  was  not  separated  from  the  Free  State  along  the  old 
geographical  division  of  Ulster,  which  would  insure  a  Catholic 
majority.  Six  counties  were  cut  off  in  which  a  small  Protestant 
majority  was  assured.  (4)  It  has  a  Protestant  parliament,  but 
it  is  forty-five  per  cent  Catholic.  This  minority,  added  to  the 
overwhelming  Catholic  majority  of  the  former  Free  State,  can 
find  in  its  religion  the  unity  of  ideal  to  make  the  Nation  strong 
internally,  as  the  rigid  condition  of  the  State  can  make  it  strong 
externally. 

In  Athens  the  state  was  weakened  because  of  its  internal 
freedom.  Under  the  Free  State  government  in  1935  there  was 
little  retaliation  when  1600  Catholics  were  made  homeless  in  the 
Belfast  districts  because  of  the  July  12  riots.  How  the  new 
Eire  maintains  order  during  the  coming  celebrations  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  will  be  a  test  of  its  ability  to  defend  itself. 

Athens  left  its  impression  on  the  world  by  the  energetic 
character  of  individual  Athenians ;  if  the  new  government  fails, 
Eire  will  still  be  historically  important  for  the  same  reason. 
How  much  more  glorious  if  she  succeeds ! 

The  Athenian  accomplishments  were  of  individuals,  not  of 
the  State.  Without  a  government  Ireland  has  shown  vast 
accomplishments.  It  is  wonderful  to  remember  that  "the  Irish 
did  not  exist  as  a  Nation — had  no  organic  unity — had  no  means 
of  self-expression  politically — until  less  than  twenty  years 
ago."  (11) 

The  Athenians  refused  to  work  under  orders ;  yet  when  they 
wanted   to   work,    they    surpassed    themselves.      An    aroused 
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Ireland  wanted  to  "work"  so  badly,  that  in  1932  when  Cosgrave 
had  not  accomplished  reunion,  they  defeated  him. 

Definitely  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  possess  the 
restless  independence  which  makes  a  Nation  great.  Probably 
they  have  something  more  which  will  counteract  the  character- 
istics that  make  a  State  weak. 

5.  Parallel  Characteristics  of  the  Irish 

"Self-government,  which  is  another  name  for  political  weak- 
ness, may  really  be  the  means  or  the  token  of  national 
greatness,"  Cardinal  Newman  declares.  Not  only  does  the 
Nation  gain  from  the  State's  loss,  but  what  can  be  State  func- 
tions in  more  despotic  countries,  may  be  taken  over  by 
individual  initiative  in  democracies.  The  policy  of  deValera 
"aims  at  the  creation  of  a  small  republic,  screened  from  all 
outside  influences,  speaking  an  elaborately  resurrected  language 
and  pledged  to  a  small-holder  economy  without  co-operatives." 
(12)  It  seems,  then,  that  the  State  intends  to  direct,  if  not 
manage,  agriculture  and  industry. 

Newman's  warning  that  England's  constitution  was  good  for 
peace  but  not  for  war,  might  be  heeded  by  Eire.  The  possibility 
of  actual  war,  though  vague,  is  annoying  to  Eire.  According  to 
the  Literary  Digest,  "Observers  believe  that  having  banned 
Britain's  place  in  internal  politics,  Ireland  will  play  along  with 
her  and  the  Commonwealth  in  foreign  affairs."  (13) 

Just  as  England's  insularity  gave  her  physical  protection 
from  invasion,  making  her  oblivious  of  the  dangers  of  war, 
Eire's  position  is  weak  for  continuing  her  economic  war. 
Smuggling  is  active,  both  ways,  at  the  Northern  Ireland  border. 
After  England  put  a  duty  on  Irish  livestock  and  Ireland  put  a 
special  tariff  on  English  commodities,  the  Free  State  foreign 
trade  fell  off  sixty  per  cent  of  the  1930-31  value.  In  spite  of 
home  consumption,  imports  have  nearly  doubled  in  their  excess 
over  exports  four  years  ago.  (5) 
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The  English  constitution  functioned  well  because  it  was 
tailor-made  for  the  Englishman.  Just  so,  the  strong  national- 
istic spirit  of  the  Irish  rather  than  the  written  word,  is  the 
basis  for  optimism  in  the  vital  economic  struggle.  Says  Sean 
O'Faolain,  "The  interesting  thing  about  our  new  economics  is 
that  they  are  based,  ultimately,  on  our  emotional  national- 
ism.'J  (9) 

The  innate  peaceableness  of  the  English  allowed  them  to  be 
rather  indifferent  to  political  division,  even  in  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  If  this  is  a  test  for  the  political  power  of  Eire,  and 
the  more  the  indifference  the  stronger  the  sovereign's  power, 
God  save  George  VI  when  the  constitution  starts  working! 

The  English  constitution,  however,  is  strong  because  it  is 
fitted  to  the  nature  of  the  peace  loving  English  who  are  best 
when  left  to  govern  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish 
constitution,  designed  for  a  people  eager  to  please,  may  be 
equally  effective  because,  not  in  spite  of,  more  pressure  of 
government.  O'Faolain  defines  the  difference  in  the  races: 
' '  You  live  in  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  while  we  live  in  a  spirit 
of  perpetual  revolt  against  what  we  do  not  like.  You  know  how 
to  live,  and  we  know  how  to  die.,,  (11) 

The  English  "are  the  people  for  private  enterprise,"  Cardinal 
Newman  declares.  Not  so  the  Irish.  The  Free  State,  smaller 
than  the  state  of  Maine,  has  so  responded  to  the  state-directed 
economic  policy  of  home  development  for  home  consumption, 
that  fewer  cattle  are  being  raised,  though  formerly  they  bred 
six  times  as  much  as  the  country  consumed.  Instead  of  import- 
ing half  their  supply  of  flour,  they  need  import  none.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  is  now  home  grown.  (8) 

Among  the  modern  Irish  intellectuals,  all  is  not  enthusiasm 
for  the  constitution.  Women  protest  article  40,  which  guaran- 
tees equality  to  all  citizens  but  also  says:  "This  shall  not  be 
held  to  mean  that  the  State  shall  not  in  its  enactments  have  due 
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regard  to  differences  of  capacity,  physical  and  moral,  and  of 
social  functions.' '  The  press  protests  the  article  allowing  the 
State  to  ensure  that  organs  of  public  opinion,  while  preserving 
liberty  of  expression,  "  shall  not  be  used  to  undermine  public 
order  or  morality  or  the  authority  of  the  state."  (3) 

Like  the  Athenians,  Britons,  through  their  individual  efforts, 
even  when  abroad,  reflect  glory  on  their  country.  W.  A.  New- 
man says,  "  Ireland  bears  no  grudge  against  Mr.  Baldwin  for 
his  determined  prosecution  of  the  economic  war,  and  would  be 
contemptuous,  rather  than  otherwise,  if  Great  Britain  should 
'  surrender  VJ  (14)  This  attitude,  at  home  and  abroad,  cannot 
but  arouse  admiration  and  interest  in  the  little  nation  of 
three  millions. 

In  almost  every  aspect,  then,  the  Irish  differ  from  the  British 
in  those  characteristics  that  go  to  make  a  State  weak,  though 
the  Nation  be  strong. 

6.  The  Reverse  of  the  Picture 

Cardinal  Newman  found  that  social  union  promises  two  con- 
trary advantages,  protection  and  liberty,  but  the  price  of  one  is 
the  other.  How  much  compromise  must  be  made  depends  on 
peculiar  circumstances.  Mr.  deValera  might  recognize  the  crown 
in  exchange  for  complete  internal  independence  and  union  for 
Ireland,  should  fear  of  war  increase  and  Labor  come  to  power. 
North  Ireland  Catholics  admit  the  integrity  of  individual 
Protestants  and  Northern  Ireland  would  probably  not  suffer 
persecution  if  united.  If  she  wanted  liberty,  she  would  sacrifice 
the  protection  granted  by  Mother  England. 

England  undertook  the  Crimean  war  in  spite  of  a  routine 
constitution.  The  constitution  of  Eire  does  not  recognize  the 
State  of  Northern  Ireland.  Will  the  constitution  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  fusion?  In  spite  of  the  recent  elections,  it  does 
not  seem  unlikely. 
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Just  as  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Inquiry  tried  to 
determine  where  England  was  mistaken  in  the  Crimean  war, 
deValera  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  render  justice,  to  reunite  Ire- 
land, and  get  final  settlement  agreeable  to  every  patriot. 

Prscribing  as  essential  to  a  strong  government,  an  unfettered 
executive  which  pursues  its  ends  earnestly  and  acts  vigorously, 
Newman  wrote,  ' '  You  cannot  be  at  once  a  self-governing  nation 
and  have  a  strong  government. ' '  The  Irish  president  is  poten- 
tially a  strong  executive.  The  question  of  the  strength  of  Eire 
as  a  self-governing  nation,  however,  remains  on  the  laps  of  the 
gods — how  far  will  the  executive  exert  his  powers ! 

John  Bull  "  dislikes  the  thought  of  generously  placing  his 
interests  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  stickles  for  being  at  least 
a  sleeping  partner  in  transactions  which  are  beyond  him." 
Although  ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  up  to  nine  years  of 
age,  who  must  learn  in  Gaelic,  come  from  English  speaking 
homes,  and  although  deValera  has  been  criticized  because  the 
use  of  English  is  outlawed  in  certain  grades  of  national  schools, 
the  people  have  adopted  his  autocratic  decree  and  are  still 
backing  him.  (14)  Internally  the  new  constitution  makes  him  a 
virtual  dictator.  By  the  Cardinal's  statement  that  "little  men 
endure  little  men;  but  great  men  aim  at  a  solitary  grandeur/ ' 
Eire  is  the  paradise  of  great  men. 

7.  English  Jealousy  of  the  Church  and  Army 

Skipping  what  the  cardinal  had  to  say  in  regard  to*  English 
jealousy  of  the  law  courts  (Erie  has  not  yet  proved  how  her 
parliament  will  function)  we  find  in  his  essay  on  English 
Jealousy  of  Church  and  Army  a  few  wise  sayings  applicable  to 
the  Irish  church. 

"With  all  her  faults,  I  love  her  still ' *  maintains  the  old 
cardinal  as  he  points  out  that  in  spite  of  administrative  weak- 
nesses, England  was,  in  a  political  and  national  point  of  view, 
the  best  country  to  live  in.    In  spite  of  the  faults  that  Irish- 
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American  writers  have  shown,  are  the  Celts  patriotic  enough  to 
remain  in  a  tariff  bound  country  and  continue  to  celebrate  St. 
Patrick's  day? 

DeValera  himself  said, ' i  No  one,  I  hope,  expects  that  with  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution  the  national  goal  has  been 
reached/ '  (6)  and  it  is  understood  that  pending  the  "reintegra- 
tion of  the  national  territory,' '  the  jurisdiction  of  Eire  is  to 
have  the  same  limits  as  that  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  Newman 
wrote  more  sweepingly  when  he  said,  "No  idea  or  principle  of 
society  includes  in  its  operation  all  conceivable  good,  or  excludes 
all  evil." 

With  unique  perception  he  shows  that  the  Church  can  be  like 
a  standing  army  to  a  government,  either  great  help  or 
hindrance.  In  England,  both  are  treated  like  wild  animals — 
tied,  claws  pared,  and  kept  low.  Under  its  constitution  Eire, 
however,  recognizes  the  "special  position"  of  the  Catholic 
church  whose  communicants  outnumber  the  members  of  other 
religions  more  than  eleven  to  one.  (13)  Instead  of  denying  the 
supplements  of  the  Church,  it  re-enforces  them  and  supports 
the  doctrines  by  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce  and  refuses  to 
recognize  divorces  obtained  abroad.  The  English  tradition  is 
opposed  to  a  general  pursuance  of  theology;  this  appears 
unlikely  in  Eire  where  all  primary  and  two-thirds  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  are  directly  under  clerical  control.  (12) 

Having  shown  the  weaknesses  of  the  English  constitution, 
Cardinal  Newman  admits  that  he  does  not  see  "how  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  set  right  without  dangerous  innovations."  Some 
critics  had  asked  for  reform;  such  a  demand  was  no  more 
incongruous  than  a  similar  one  would  be  today  in  Ireland. 
David  Grene  last  June  testified,  (12)  "The  popularity  of 
deValera  is  so  enormous  that  no  opposition  party  has  a  chance 
at  present." 

The  crown  early  cut  off  its  military  dependence  on  armed 
nobles.  Under  Cosgrave,  who  sought  a  balance  between  agricul- 
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ture  and  industry,  annuities  had  been  paid  under  the  Land 
Purchase  act.  Claiming  that  this  payment  was  false  admission 
of  debt,  because  land  had  been  stolen  by  the  Saxons  from  the 
Irish  700  years  ago,  the  Fianna  Fail  kept  the  annuities  in 
Dublin.  DeValera  maintains  that  Ireland  cannot  be  entirely 
free  as  long  as  she  is  at  all  dependent  on  England. 

Wiping  from  her  stamps  and  coins  the  traditional  picture  of 
England's  king,  clearing  from  her  children's  tongues  the  king's 
English,  Ireland  has  signed  her  declaration  of  independence, 
has  established  for  herself  a  constitution  and  bill  of  rights,  has 
enunciated  an  economic  and  agricultural  policy.  How  well  has 
she  builded? 

1.  The  constitution  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  the  Irish  for  a 
strong  internal  government;  the  Irish  realize  their  need  for 
definite  government;  the  political  minority  of  Northern  Ireland 
is  in  sympathy  with  Eire — is  in  fact  already  joined  with  them 
by  a  religious  organization.  2.  The  constitution  could  encom- 
pass union  of  the  two  parts.  3.  The  fierce  spirit  of  nationalism 
that  gave  England  a  seven-hundred-year  headache  proves  the 
Irish  have  the  restless  independence  which  makes  a  Nation 
great  abroad.  A  solitary  Celt  is  almost  always  respected.  It 
is  Ireland's  constant  strife  at  home  and  her  poor  economic 
position  that  has  made  the  world  despise  the  valiant  little 
nation.  4.  The  Irish  may  lack  the  innate  peaceableness  and 
adaptability  of  the  Englishman,  but  they  have  an  intense 
interest  in  politics  and  their  innate  respect  for  a  strong  or 
dominating  man  is  expressed  in  their  constitution.  Here  then, 
according  to  Cardinal  Newman,  is  a  strong  Nation,  with  the 
characteristics,  traditions,  and  integrating  principle  to  make  a 
strong  State,  since  it  has  a  popular  constitution. 

Statehood  in  southern  Ireland  is  now  achieved.  Industrial 
unrest  may  lead  the  small  majority  of  Northern  Ireland, 
through  dissatisfaction,  to  union  with  the  minority  and  complete 
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Eire  as  a  Catholic  republic.  Irish  horses,  Irish  linen,  Irish 
whiskey — these  have  long  signified  the  "ne  plus  ultra."  With 
a  strong  government  backed  by  Irish  enthusiasm,  even  in  this 
generation  the  name  '  *  Eire ' '  may  have  the  same  exalted  signifi- 
cance among  the  nations  of  the  world.  God  grant  the  Irish  will 
not  lose  their  sweet  gift  of  letters  when  they  come  to  write  the 
epitaph  of  Eobert  Emmet. 
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STARS  AND  THINGS 

Joan  Finley,  U.  C.  4 

•hen  Chris  opened  his  eyes  that  morning,  he  knew  it 
was  going  to  be  one  of  those  days !  Something  was 
going  to  happen  .  .  .  nothing  very  much  perhaps, 
but  something  to  make  the  day  different  from  the  endless  march 
of  ordinary  days  that  had  stretched  into  his  twenty-three  years 
of  living. 

Chris  resented  his  way  of  living.  He  resented  the  grey, 
jutting  house  he  lived  in  on  a  grey,  jutting  street,  next  to  rows 
and  rows  of  houses  just  like  his.  He  hated  the  stew  his  mother 
cooked  and  slammed  on  a  dirty  tablecloth  at  exactly  six  o'clock 
every  evening,  and  the  balling  and  whining  of  his  half-dozen 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Chris  could  picture  the  whole 
setting  in  his  mind  even  when  he  was  miles  away  from  it.  He 
could  be  walking  down  a  distant  street  and  some  insignificant 
thing  like  a  battered  hat  would  remind  him  of  his  father 's  bru- 
tality; or  a  dirty-faced  newsie  would  bring  Shelia's  petulant 
mouth  before  him.  Shelia  was  his  small  sister  who  might  have 
been  quite  beautiful,  but  instead  would  become  just  like  her 
mother  and  slam  bowls  of  greasy  stew  on  dirty  tablecloths  for 
someone  as  brutal  as  her  father. 

And  so  it  came  before  Chris  a  thousand  times  a  day,  filling 
him  with  loathing  and  contempt  for  his  life.  Chris  never  lay  in 
bed  in  the  morning.  His  mother  often  told  her  tenement  friends 
that  "Chris  wTarn't  a  lazy  boy,  for  all  he  was  so  sullen  and 
gloomy  .  .  .  not  lazy  like  his  pa."  She  couldn't  know,  of 
course,  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  off  .  .  .  to  be  away  from  them 
all,  and  that  was  why  he  never  stayed  around  the  house,  but 
doused  cold  water  over  his  almost  handsome  ruddy  face  and 
climbed  into  his  heap  of  clothes  that  he  hated  too. 
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His  shirts  never  had  buttons  on  them.  His  mother  didn't  sew 
buttons  or  darn  socks.  His  pants  never  fitted  him  right  either. 
They  didn't  seem  to  cover  up  his  ankles.  He  used  to  watch 
those  young  fellows  coming  out  of  the  expensive  clubs  with 
beautiful  girls — pale,  slim  girls  with  furs  around  their  faces. 
Those  fellows'  clothes  looked  as  if  they  were  made  right  on 
them.  Their  pants  always  seemed  to  come  down  as  far  as  their 
shoes,  and  the  sleeves  of  their  coats  managed  to  cover  up  their 
wrists.  This  all  amazed  Chris.  Not  even  his  suit  that  he  wore 
on  Sundays  fitted  like  that. 

This  morning  he  shaved.  He  always  shaved  on  the  mornings 
when  he  knew  something  was  going  to  happen  to  make  the  day 
different.  Funny  how  he  always  knew.  He  sort  of  prided 
himself  on  it.  He  had  never  missed.  When  he  felt  like  this, 
something  always  happened.  There  had  been  the  day  last  sum- 
mer when  he  had  pulled  that  kid  out  of  Carter  Lake;  and  the 
day  he  met  Elsie.  Elsie  worked  in  a  bake-shop  and  he  was 
going  to  marry  her  .  .  .  soon  as  he  got  a  steady  job.  Elsie  was 
sort  of  soft  and  bubbly,  all  fluffy  and  yellow  .  .  .  lots  of  bright 
yellow  hair  .  .  .  Then,  there  had  been  the  really  big  day  that  he 
had  sold  a  water-color  sketch  of  the  Douglas  street  bridge  to  a 
fellow  who  had  a  magazine  all  about  Omaha.  With  the  five 
dollars  Chris  had  bought  his  mother  a  dress  that  he  saw  in  a 
store  window.  It  was  bright  with  little  flowers  all  over  it,  but 
it  never  looked  very  well  on  her.  Chris  guessed  she  was  past 
the  stage  of  looking  pretty  anymore.  She  had  cried  too  much, 
and  stayed  too  long  in  this  grey  house. 

As  he  drew  a  piece  of  broken  off  comb  through  the  mass  of 
crinkled,  black  hair,  he  thought  of  all  the  things  that  had  hap- 
pened when  he  had  these  " hunches."  They  were  all  good,  but 
the  best  was  the  one  about  the  water-color  sketch.  He  had  lots 
of  those  pictures  he  had  made.  Some  of  them  gave  him  a  funny 
feeling  when  he  looked  at  them  ...  the  way  he  felt  when  the 
moonlight  slanted  across  the  dusty  floor  of  his  room  in  the  dark, 
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after  his  father  had  stopped  cursing  and  his  mother's  sobs  had 
quieted  to  broken  sighs.  His  mother  called  his  pictures  ' '  crazy 
looking/ '  but  he  didn't  care.  He  thought  some  of  them  might 
even  be  beautiful.  He  wasn't  quite  sure  about  beauty,  but  he 
thought  he  knew  what  it  was. 

He  stopped  only  a  minute  in  the  kitchen,  then  slammed  the 
door  behind  him  and  started  off  down  the  street.  He  always 
looked  to  see  if  breakfast  would  be  different  some  morning.  It 
never  was.  Always  the  same — thick  oatmeal,  thin  milk,  cloudy 
black  coffee.    He'd  swipe  an  apple  off  Joe's  cart  for  breakfast. 

Chris  had  a  job  for  a  week  up  at  the  university.  He  had 
always  thought  it  would  be  sort  of  nice  to  go  to  that  university. 
Everyone  seemed  rather  happy  and  busy  up  there  .  .  .  and 
friendly;  and  they  spoke  a  language  that  wasn't  quite  familiar 
to  him.  He  guessed  the  closest  he  would  ever  come  to  it  was 
digging  a  hole  out  in  the  back  where  they  were  going  to  build 
a  funny  little  place  that  you  could  see  the  stars  from.  They 
called  it  an  observatory.  He  had  gotten  his  information  from 
the  big  Swede  foreman,  who  didn't  like  to  be  questioned  by 
"punks"  like  Chris. 

This  was  a  good  morning  for  digging,  Chris  thought.  The 
ground  would  be  soft  and  wet,  and  have  that  funny  damp  smell. 
There  were  little  pools  of  water  on  the  street,  where  snow  had 
melted,  and  some  of  them  glittered  from  the  deep  colors  of 
drops  of  oil.  It  was  a  good  day  for  digging  .  .  .  Chris  was 
thinking  ...  a  good  day. 

It  was  a  hard  job.  They  had  been  at  it  for  three  days.  Throw- 
ing dirt  out  of  the  deep  hole  made  Chris 's  shoulders  ache.  His 
hands  hurt.  And  here  it  was  almost  noon,  and  the  "different" 
thing  hadn't  happened  yet.  Supposing  it  didn't  happen  at  all 
.  .  .  Supposing  today  was  just  like  any  other  day.  He  had  a 
sinking  sensation  of  biting  disappointment.  If  it  was  just 
another  day  .  .  . 
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When  his  spade  first  struck  them,  he  thought  vaguely  that  it 
was  pretty  deep  here  for  roots.  When  he  saw  they  were  not 
roots,  he  must  have  said  something,  for  everyone  else  stopped 
working. 

The  Sw3de  foreman,  the  little  fellow  whose  wife  was  in  the 
County  Hospital,  and  four  or  five  others.  They  didn't  say  much 
.  .  .  only  looked  down  at  the  mass  of  crooked  things  that  looked 
like  sticks  but  really  were  the  bones  of  a  man.  Funny  how 
white  and  bleached  those  bones  looked.  It  wasn't  horrible 
really  .  .  .  only  startling.  They  were  sort  of  clean  .  .  .  like 
clean  earth  .  .  .  and  all  things  that  are  stripped  to  their  very 
foundations. 

The  foreman  shouted  orders  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and 
told  them  not  to  come  back  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  went 
to  lunch  right  after  that,  and  Chris  thought  about  it  all  tha  time 
he  was  gone  .  .  .  wondered  who  that  fellow  could  have  been 
.  .  .  how  and  where  he  lived.  Maybe  he  was  hung  or  shot  or 
something  like  that.  Chris's  imagination  created  scenes  and 
episodes,  tore  them  down  and  built  new  ones.  And  smart  men 
were  going  to  look  at  stars  from  an  odd  little  building  built 
over  that  man's  bones.  He  was  thinking  it  was  funny  how 
some  men  liva  and  feel  and  do  things,  while  others  sleep  in  the 
ground  and  the  roots  tangle  about  their  useless,  empty  hands. 

When  they  went  back  to  work,  everything  was  perfectly 
natural.  All  trace  of  what  had  happened  was  gone.  They  dug 
on  in  silence,  each  busy  with  his  own  thoughts.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  some  photographers  came  from  the 
paper  to  take  Chris's  picture.  Chris  had  only  had  his  picture 
in  the  paper  once  before  ...  the  day  he  pulled  the  kid  out  of 
Carter  Lake.  He  liked  it.  It  was  fun  seeing  yourself  in  the 
paper;  maybe  the  President  would  be  in  the  same  paper. 

The  picture  came  out  in  the  evening  paper,  and  it  was  on  the 
front  page.     It  carried  a  story  with  it  of  how  Chris,  while 
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digging  the  ground  preparatory  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
university  observatory,  had  unearthed  the  skeleton  of  what  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  ever  to  be  buried  in 
Omaha.  There  was  a  record  of  a  "forty-niner"  who  had  died 
at  the  Burt  Street  ferry-landing  and  was  buried  at  the  top  of 
tha  hill.     The  article  was  quite  long.    Chris  read  it  all. 

He  thought  he  would  stop  in  at  the  bake-shop  and  see  Elsie 
on  his  way  home.  She  might  invite  him  to  come  over  to  her 
house  for  dinner.  Elsie  would  be  excited  over  his  picture  in 
the  paper.  Chris  thought  Elsie  was  a  good  sort.  She  loved  him 
with  a  kind  of  dumb,  stupid  devotion.  He  wondered  if  she 
would  ever  look  like  his  mother.  He  shuddered.  Maybe  he 
shouldn't  ever  marry  Elsie  .  .  .  even  when  he  got  a  steady  job. 
But  then  .  .  .  Elsie  was  a  good  sort,  even  though  she  did  chew 
gum  all  the  time.  She  did  look  kind  of  soft  and  yellow  though 
.  .  .  like  a  soap  bubble. 

Chris  walked  on  down  the  street,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
Anyhow,  he  was  thinking,  his  hunch  had  been  right.  Something 
had  happened.    And  Elsie  invited  him  to  dinner. 

Walking  home  that  night  he  thought  again  of  the  digging.  He 
wondered  if  that  was  all  there  was  .  .  .  just  living,  then  dying, 
while  other  men  looked  at  stars  over  your  grave.  He  wouldn't 
like  to  look  at  stars  from  buildings,  but  he  could  draw  pictures 
.  .  .  beautiful  ones,  that  would  fill  whole  rooms  with  glamour, 
like  the  smell  of  little  white  crocuses.  But  he  couldn't  do  it  here 
.  .  .  not  here  ever.  He  hated  it  all  too  much.  Maybe  sometime 
he  could  go  away  ...  to  a  really  big  place.  But  he  couldn't 
take  Elsie  .  .  .  not  Elsie  with  her  gum  chewing  and  flying  blond 
hair.  And  yet  ...  he  couldn't  hurt  Elsie  .  .  .  She  loved  him 
in  her  way  .  .  . 

He  stepped  along  carefully  under  the  light  of  the  street 
lamps,  so  as  not  to  walk  in  the  shadows. 
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Empty  Wagons 


I  know  the  odor  in  the  night 
Of  burning  prairie  hay. 
I  know  the  wonder  in  the  Spring 
Of  wild  geese  on  their  way. 


And  every  sound  from  out  the  night 
Is  history  being  told, 
Of  things  new  born,  and  old  things  too, 
As  old  as  night  is  old. 


I  know  the  wedge  shape  of  their  flight 
Against  the  evening  sky, 
Made  blacker  by  the  stubble  fires 
That  flicker  as  they  die. 


I  know  where  on  a  lonely  road 
A  neighbor's  dog  would  bark — 
A  happy  signal  out  of  space, 
A  brightness  from  the  dark. 


I  know  the  feel  of  waiting  long 
Till  all  the  stars  are  bright 
Beside  a  woman  who  awaits 
Her  man's  return  at  night. 


I  know  the  joy  of  quick  relief 
When  tense  ears  catch  the  sound 
Of  empty  wagons  coming  home 
Along  the  beaten  ground. 


I  know  the  awe  of  silent  hours 
When  time  seems  lost  in  space, 
And  all  the  lines  that  come  upon 
An  anxious  woman's  face. 


I  know  the  sound  of  singing  steam 
From  food  that's  piping  hot, 
And  how  a  kitchen  stove  can  smile 
When  homing  horses  trot. 


I  know  no  music  in  the  world, 
Or  sound  folks  love  to  hear, 
Like  empty  wagons  coming  home 
At  night  when  Spring  is  near. 


— Anne  Meyers 


GIVE  US  THE  LOW  DOWN 

James  C.  Keogh,  Jour.  4 

ood  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America.  This  is  Finn  my 
Jidler,  speaking  to  you  from  Follywood."  He  knows 
all,  he  tells  all — about  the  kitchen  and  pantry  life  of  the 
nation's  big  thrills.  Isn't  it  marvelous?  Think  of  the  progress 
America  has  made — in  the  fine  art  of  gossip.  Gossip  has  evolved 
from  back-fence  chatter  to  a  national  event.  It  used  to  be  one 
wash  lady  shouting  across  the  fence  to  another  that  Missus  had 
wrapped  a  rolling  pin  around  Mister's  noggin.  Now  a  smooth- 
voiced  commentator  spends  his  half  hours  telling  a  million 
anxious  ears  that  Garbo  bawled  out  her  director  in  a  telephone 
call,  that  Shirley  Temple  wouldn't  eat  her  oatmeal  at  breakfast 
and  that  Gable  is  drinking  nothing  but  milk  this  week. 

It  seems  quite  human  and  logical  that  Mrs.  Jones  should  lap 
up  the  news  about  Mrs.  Smith's  guest  and  Mr.  Smith,  but  why 
should  fifty  million  Americans  wrap  their  ears  around  a  loud 
speaker  and  emote  in  great  gasps  of  astonishment  about  what 
they  hear  of  people  they  do  not  know  and  have  never  seen?  We 
can  probably  blame  it  on  human  nature,  the  old  catch-all  that 
must  stand  up  and  take  the  blame  for  a  multitude  of  sins. 

If  we  analyze  this  gossipmania,  we  may  find  some  answers. 
Take  for  example,  the  monger  column  in  a  college  newspaper. 
Scorned  with  near  unanimity  by  faculty  and  looked  upon  by 
upperclassmen  as  pure  unadulterated  drivel,  it  is  one  part  of  a 
college  paper  that  is  nearly  universally  read  among  students. 
Most  rabid  of  readers  of  this  particular  column  are  those  gum- 
chewing,  vacuum-faced  we  're-going-to-make-something-of-this- 
school  individuals  known  as  freshmen  girls.  They  just  can't 
wait  to  feast  their  hungry  eyes  upon  its  meaningless  words. 
Why?  They  probably  want  to  see  if  their  name  appears  in  it, 
or  if  that  catty  blonde  from  the  Commerce  school  gets  another 
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plug  this  week.  If  they  are  mentioned  and  their  competing  girl 
friends  are  left  out,  everything  is  swell.  But  if  the  opposite  is 
true,  they  are  ready  to  ostracize  the  one  who  wrote  it,  fire  the 
president  of  the  university,  turn  the  whole  institution  into  one 
great  social  play  house  and  lay  out  their  nets  for  the  suckers. 
Grown  up  and  out  in  the  society  arena,  they  will  do  substantially 
the  same  thing.  And  as  we  look  around,  we  find  that  each  in 
his  degree,  regardless  of  sex,  size,  or  sapience,  has  an  ear  to  the 
ground  and  an  eye  to  the  keyhole. 

So  it  must  be  human  nature.  If  human  nature  never  changes, 
think  what  a  field  day  a  Roman  Winchell  would  have  had  in 
Caesar's  time.  We  can  just  see  the  column:  "Not  mentioning 
any  names,  but  who  is  that  emperor  who  is  turning  a  cold 
shoulder  on  the  Ides  of  March ?"  Or  this:  "Caesar's  army 
rounded  out  their  last  scrimmage  for  tomorrow's  battle  this 
afternoon.  The  boys  were  in  good  shape,  and  their  passing 
attack  was  tops.  And  incidentally  your  reporter  has  the  definite 
dope  that  Caesar's  stalwarts  are  not  wearing  garters  this  year." 
Or  move  forward  a  few  decades  to  Colonial  times :  "John  Alden 
tonight  denied  rumors  that  he  is  trying  to  cut  Miles  Standish 
out  with  that  certain  young  lady  they  have  both  been  seen  with 
at  popular  night  spots. ' '  And  again :  "Is  it  true  that  an  army 
man's  wife  told  her  very  high-up  general  husband  that  their 
little  romance  would  be  Reno  bound  if  he  went  to  Valley  Forge 
again  this  winter!" 

No  doubt  the  reading  public  would  have  eaten  it  up  then  even 
as  they  do  now.  And  as  long  as  so  many  people  seem  to  get  so 
much  fun  out  of  it  all,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  Why  blame  the 
columnist!  He's  writing  what  "the  peepul"  want.  And  if  he 
can  make  the  shekels  clink  into  family  coffers  by  telling  a 
nationwide  public  of  alleged  fourteen-year-olds  that  Mickey 
Mouse  has  definitely  refused  to  eat  anything  but  pimiento 
cheese  this  week,  let  him  have  his  fun. 
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Just  how  much  farther  this  art  of  unveiling  the  keyhole  hap- 
penings in  the  other  fellow's  life  will  develop  is  a  matter  of 
question.  It's  human  nature  to  be  curious.  And  curiosity  cen- 
ters on  the  other  fellow.  He  is  the  most  interesting  subject. 
But  there 's  an  old  saying  that  little  people  think  and  talk  about 
other  people ;  big  people  think  and  talk  about  events.  And  there 
must  be  some  bigness  even  in  the  smallest  of  us.  Ordinary 
ladies  and  gentlemen  want  to  know  things  of  importance,  things 
that  are  not  learned  by  hanging  around  back  stairs,  looking 
through  keyholes,  tapping  wires  or  bribing  janitors. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  general  public  should  keep 
the  gossipmania  in  its  place,  as  an  occasional  source  of  relief, 
but  not  as  a  thing  of  paramount  interest.  The  few  who  live  a 
life  of  little  things  are  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  majority  of 
real  Americans  who  are  interested  in  important  events  and  who 
appreciate  the  keyhole  crises  as  only  casual  and  occasional 
somethings  for  a  laugh.    And  they  are  a  laugh  ! 
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"Design  for  Living" 

"I  canned  tomatoes  all  that  long,  hot  day 
The  doctor  told  me  Will  had  lost  his  mind. 
When  evening  came  I  had  a  certain  peace, 
A  tired  content  I  knew  that  I  should  find. 

"Those  four  long  weeks  Jean  wrestled  with  the  flu 
I  pieced  a  quilt  and  tied  it  all  in  red. 
But  afterwards  I  gave  the  thing  away; 
So  much  despair  was  in  each  tiny  thread. 

"And  when  the  baby  died,  it  was  so  still 
About  the  house  I  almost  ran  away. 
But  cleaned  the  pantry,  scrubbed  and  lined  each  shelf. 
I  never  worked  so  hard  as  on  that  day." 

She  looked  at  me  with  quiet,  faded  eyes, 
The  sweet  old  lady  in  the  plain  black  dress. 
I  thought — how  strange  I  should  meet  you  today! 
You've  helped  me  more  than  you  can  ever  guess. 

— Claire  Taylor 


THE  PIPE  IN  CIVILIZATION 

James  J.  Gleason,  Law  3 

This  is  an  amateur's  essay  upon  a  subject  which  should, 
of  all  subjects,  remain  beyond  the  amateur's  desecrating 
hand.  Good  pipes  are  not  to  be  written  about  lightly  by 
anyone,  much  less  by  someone  whose  contact  with  them  has  been 
brief  and  casual.  It  is  hard  enough  for  a  man  of  middle  age  with 
a  golden  span  of  fine  briar  stretched  out  behind  him  to  sit  down 
and  convey  with  fair  success  to  a  reader  the  idea  of  what  a  good 
pipe  means.  i  i  So  vast  the  art,  so  narrow  human  wit. '  '  For  the 
field  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  science  far  too  complicated.  A  few 
years  of  study  in  the  origin  and  nature  of  briars,  Moroccan, 
Greek,  Italian,  and  French,  the  subtle  effects  of  various  climatic 
and  geographical  influences  upon  the  wood,  the  countless  treat- 
ments and  methods  of  manufacture,  the  principles  of  grain  and 
the  relation  between  grain  and  absorbency,  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  the  various  shapes  and  thicknesses  of  the  pipe — 
nay  more,  the  frenzied  conflict  which  rages  over  the  problem  of 
devising  a  mere  filter  for  its  shank — a  little  of  this  and  the 
worn-looking  applicant  retires  to  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  relativity,  Sanskrit,  and  squeeze  plays  at  contract. 

But  suppose  that  some  dauntless  genius  masters  the  science ; 
what  has  he  then?  A  bare  beginning,  probably;  the  book 
knowledge  without  the  appreciation !  The  appreciation  is  a  new 
field  of  incalcuable  dimensions,  a  field  in  which  sensitiveness, 
delicacy,  artistic  background  are  demanded  in  a  high  degree; 
a  field  wherein  a  man  wanders  empirically  through  cube-cut, 
curve-cut,  and  shred,  meerschaum  and  briar,  cherry-wood,  corn- 
cob and  kalibash. 

Or  what  if  some  Leonardo  should  succeed  in  acquiring  both 
the  science  and  the  appreciation  of  the  pipe?  Could  he  ever 
master  the  mechanics?    The  care  and  cleaning  of  a  good  briar 
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is  in  itself  a  most  exacting  routine.  Patience,  lightness  of  hand, 
discipline  are  all  involved.  How  many  pipe  smokers  who  really 
know  better  have  you  seen  drifting  around  with  an  unsightly 
quarter  inch  cake  clogging  the  wood,  or  using  pipe  cleaners  as 
if  they  cost  a  dollar  apiece  and  could  be  bought  only  on  St. 
Tibb's  Eve! 

Then  there  is  the  deceptive  commercial  aspect  of  the  subject. 
A  good  friend  of  mine,  and  an  intelligent  pipe  smoker,  recently 
invested  in  what  he  considered  to  be  a  sound  all-around  briar. 
By  evening  of  the  first  day  the  bottom  of  this  paragon  of  pipes 
had  burned  out  and  almost  dropped  in  his  lap.  His  comments 
upon  the  situation,  his  review  of  the  dealer's  probity,  were,  let 
me  assure  you,  Philippic.  But  his  plight,  Gentle  Reader,  well 
illustrates  my  first  thesis.  He  had  not  mastered  one  aspect  of 
the  subject.    The  art,  taken  in  its  entirety,  was  too  big  for  him. 

One  thing  more  should  be  added :  this  whole  discussion  here- 
tofore has  had  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  studying  the  pipe 
itself.  In  the  pipe  tobacco  is  smoked;  and  tobacco  is  a  science 
in  its  own  right,  with  its  own  innumerable  facts  and  corelations. 
Indeed — and  I  say  this  for  no  purpose  of  discouragement — if 
there  is  anything  harder  to  learn  about  than  pipes,  it  is  the 
pipe 's  indispensable  and  smouldering  adjunct.  One  cannot  very 
well  enjoy  the  one  without  the  other,  and  so  will  gracefully 
resign  himself  to  the  fate  of  having  to  take  all  knowledge  for 
his  province. 

In  attempting  to  show  that  no  amateur  should  write  about 
pipe  smoking  because  pipe  smoking  is  so  vast  a  science,  I  have 
demonstrated  that  no  one  can  hope  ever  to  be  more  than  an 
amateur  in  that  science,  simply  because  it  is  so  vast !  Let  me 
face  the  situation  with  a  becoming  frankness.  I  hereby  reverse 
myself.  Rather  than  that  amateurs  be  barred  from  telling  of 
their  appreciation  of  pipes,  let  only  amateurs  do  so,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  being  that  in  this  glorious  world  of  briar  we  are  all 
amateurs  and  nothing  more.    I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  take 
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my  place  among  Barrie,  Morley,  Thackeray,  and  the  rest,  with 
the  confident  sense  that  in  writing  on  pipes  I  merely  sing  out 
for  the  brotherhood. 

In  my  consideration  of  pipe  smoking  I  must  first  advert  to  a 
very  unfortunate  situation.  That  is  the  use  of  tobacco  in  certain 
variant,  unauthorized,  and  unjustifiable  forms — uses  which  no 
thinking  man  would  tolerate  for  an  instant,  but  which  have  By 
force  of  habit,  advertising,  and  the  instinct  of  imitation,  secured 
an  alarming  hold  upon  the  smoking  public.  Cigars  and  cigarettes 
are  a  bane.  That  tobacco  should  go  into  them  is  as  bad  as  that 
rare  wine  should  go  into  a  sink  or  a  fine  book  into  the  ashes.  The 
reason,  once  one  analyzes  the  problem,  is  quite  simple.  Tobacco 
is  incomplete  in  itself.  It  needs  combination  with  another 
element  to  produce  true  taste  and  consequent  pleasure.  That 
other  necessary  element  is  the  tempering  base  of  briar,  meer- 
schaum, kalibash,  or  corn  cob.  To  imagine  tobacco  uncombined 
with  its  requisite  complement  as  sufficient  by  itself  is  as  gross 
and  ridiculous  as  to  envision  ham  without  eggs,  Amos  without 
Andy,  or  matter  without  form.  Just  as  intellect,  viewed  as 
existing  alone,  would  be  a  dangerous  solvent,  so  tobacco,  taken 
neat,  is  a  wild  force  which  ranges  without  a  restraining  bond. 
The  pipe  gives  the  blend  and  the  temper.  Through  that  alembic 
of  the  briar  tobacco  takes  on  a  mellowness,  an  elusive  fragrance, 
which  are  not  and  never  can  be  the  properties  of  the  leaf  burned 
in  vacuo.  The  conclusion  I  am  reaching  has  now  become 
obvious.  The  cigar  and  the  cigarette  are  unsatisfactory — more 
than  that,  are  vicious — because  they  embody  the  concept  that 
tobacco  is  self-sufficient  and  not  complementary.  They  are  a 
fuming  denial  of  a  basically  undeniable  inter-dependence. 

Wherefore,  the  cigar  and  the  cigarette  are  a  barbarity,  so 
much  so  in  fact  as  to  be  eschewed  even  by  the  barbarians  them- 
selves. Witness  the  American  Indian,  who,  untutored  as  he 
may  have  been,  not  only  disdained  straight  tobacco  but  went 
further  and  made  the  pipe,  which  he  loved,  a  symbol  of  dignity 
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and  good  fellowship,  smoking  it  at  the  tribal  council  and  the 
making  of  the  peace.  Anthropologists  have  never  yet  discovered 
a  race  of  primitive  cigarette  smokers  or  cigar  smokers.  If  they 
smoked  at  all,  they  smoked  the  pipe.  They  did  so  because  they 
instinctively  knew  that  a  pipe  is  good  sense  and  natural  pro- 
priety. The  variants  come  in  with  haste  and  artificiality  and 
fashion — the  incidents  of  a  civilization  which  moves  aimlessly 
and  too  fast. 

Now  I  hope  that  my  remarks  in  this  connection  will  not  be 
taken  amiss.  Many  of  my  best  friends,  many  of  the  most  admir- 
able people  I  know,  are  not  pipe  smokers.  It  is  a  foible  I  gladly 
forgive  in  them,  as  they  will,  I  trust,  forgive  countless  foibles  in 
me.  But  it  is  a  defect,  nevertheless — let  not  that  be  forgotten 
— and  it  should  be  corrected  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
There  is  no  reason  to  choke  one's  life  out  amid  coffin  nails  and 
stogies.  "We  were  not  made,"  sang  Dante  "to  live  as  beasts, 
but  to  pursue  virtue  and  knowledge. ' '  They  are  at  any  rate  on 
the  right  path  by  reason  of  their  connection,  however  bad,  with 
tobacco  itself;  and  are  in  far  better  state  than  those  poor  lesser 
tribes  without  the  law  who  live  in  a  wilderness  to  which  the 
scent  of  tobacco  is  never  wafted. 

There  is  one  qualification  to  be  added  to  this  stricture.  My 
criticism  of  cigarette  smoking  does  not  apply  to  women.  They 
are  forced  to  be  content  with  the  cigarette  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  little  or  no  control.  It  is  a  matter  of  senseless 
custom,  and  prejudice  equally  absurd,  that  they  should  not 
smoke  pipes.  But  wrath  flames  up  in  the  soul  of  any  fair 
minded  man  whenever  he  thinks  of  this  situation.  That  restric- 
tion, arbitrarily  imposed  upon  the  weaker  sex,  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  barriers  which  stand  between  woman  and  her  full 
natural  rights.  And  it  shall  not  stand  long!  As  justice  and 
emancipation  progress,  such  thralldom  must  end — end  inevi- 
tably, as  that  last  worn  badge  of  servitude  is  ripped  away  and 
left,  soon  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  social  dust  heap.    Then  woman, 
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too,  can  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  rich  old  briar  and  beam  posses- 
sively npon  the  meerschanm.  Indeed,  and  this  is  a  bright  spot 
in  one  enlightened  section  of  the  land — the  hill  country  of  the 
South — women  are  already  accorded  equal  pipe  smoking  rights, 
a  status  which  they  appreciate  so  well  that  their  lifetime  is  made 
long  and  happy.  "You  cannot  fight  against  the  future,"  said 
Gladstone ;  and  to  women,  too,  the  future  will  come ! 

Having  disposed  of  the  competition  which  in  so  many  in- 
stances prevents  the  pipe  from  assuming  its  rightful  place  in 
the  hearts  of  mankind,  let  us  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  what 
that  place  in  society  properly  should  be.  Briefly,  everyone 
should  smoke  and  enjoy  a  good  pipe.  One  has  almost  a  duty  to 
do  so.  There  is  something  callous  in  allowing  oneself  to  reject, 
whether  out  of  ignorance  or  misunderstanding,  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  natural  pleasures  human  beings  can  have — especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  so  readily  available,  inexpensive,  and 
thoroughly  endorsed. 

There  is  nothing  which  quite  compares  to  the  aroma  of  first 
rate  tobacco  burning  softly  and  deliberately  in  a  fine  briar.  It 
seems  to  spread  contentment  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  one's  being.  There  is  a  sense  of  restfulness  and  comfort,  a 
withdrawal  in  the  direction  of  contemplation,  and,  quite  mar- 
velously  in  view  of  this,  a  simultaneous  sharpening  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  a  certain  power  of  ordering  values  which 
enables  one  to  think  best  amid  pipe  smoke.  In  this  atmosphere 
conversation  thrives.  Great  draughts  of  smoke  spiral  upward 
from  six  or  seven  pipes  to  gather  in  clouds  under  the  ceiling. 
Then  as  the  discussion  waxes  warm,  the  film  descends  slowly 
like  Olympian  haze  enwrapping  the  councils  of  the  gods.  It  is 
just  as  well,  of  course,  to  let  some  of  the  Olympian  haze  out  by 
opening  the  windows  next  morning.  At  any  rate  there  is  some- 
thing intellectually  and  socially  ennobling  about  the  whole  thing. 

A  good  pipe  has  redeemed  many  a  failing  personality,  and 
that  is  a  count  which  should  weigh  heavily  in  its  favor.    Take 
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the  most  obvious  dullard  on  earth,  give  him  a  thick-bowled, 
thorn  finish,  goose-necked  briar;  get  him  to  smoke  it  quietly; 
and  he  will  look  as  sage  as  Nestor.  You  will  then  gladly  let  him 
pick  horses  for  you  or  rely  on  his  lecture  notes.  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  a  man  has  that  elephantine,  placid  look  and  longs 
for  a  little  dash  in  his  makeup.  A  jaunty,  saddle-bit  straight- 
grain  is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  The  transformation 
straightway  is  wrought.  No  longer  the  ponderous  Athos.  In 
his  place  stands  the  bright,  devil-may-care  D  'Artagnan ! 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  pipe's  social  possibilities.  It  has 
others.  A  pipe  will  spread  its  rich  fragrance  around  a  dinner 
table  in  no  time  at  all — in  fact  has  frequently  been  commented 
upon  by  hostesses  for  this  particular  quality.  Or  light  up  a 
fine  old  briar  between  dances  at  a  party  and  you  will  find  that 
you  have  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  lady  who  accom- 
panied you  a  position  which  in  all  probability  could  never  other- 
wise have  been  yours.    Such  matters  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 

In  the  "Pro  Archia"  an  immortal  orator,  living  in  a  day 
when  meerschaum  was  just  a  mineral  and  briar  as  yet  only  an 
undeveloped  root,  nevertheless  spoke  words  which  may  now  do 
us  service  as  an  apt  and  expressive  summary.  "Other  occupa- 
tions' '  he  said  "are  not  suited  to  every  time,  nor  to  every  age 
or  place ;  but  these  .  .  .  are  the  food  of  youth,  the  pleasure  of 
old  age ;  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  refuge  and  comfort  of 
adversity ;  a  delight  at  home,  and  no  hindrance  abroad ;  they  are 
companions  by  night,  and  in  travel,  and  in  the  country ! ' '  Cicero 
might  well  have  been  talking  about  pipes ! 


THOUGHTS  LEFT  OVER 

Gertkude  Tinley,  N.  U. 

I.    THE  DKAMA  LEAGUE  IS  A  SISSY 

ll  of  us  find  life  a  taskmaster.  We  pass  through  vibrant 
years  of  preparation  for  a  colorful,  romantic  adventure 
only  to  reach  a  maturity  that  appalls  us  by  its  intoler- 
able reality.  To  reconcile  this  disillusionment  with  a  belief  in  a 
benevolent  and  universal  plan,  a  symbol  of  happiness  is  neces- 
sary. Those  who  have  been  endowed  with  superior  mental 
equipment  or  spiritual  resourcefulness  may  still  go  on  with 
some  hope  toward  the  elusive  happiness  of  distant  tomorrows. 
But  all  of  us  are  not  so  constituted.  There  are  countless  num- 
bers of  people  whose  shallow  beings  hold  no  resource  of  mental 
or  spiritual  solace  to  combat  the  deadly  monotony  of  unimagi- 
native living.  They  quickly  lose  their  incentive  to  accomplish 
anything  not  immediately  necessary  for  their  daily  needs.  They 
may  be  classified  as  ignorant  or  moronic  or  defeated.  But  even 
so,  they  need  a  symbol  of  happiness.  Sometimes  they  find  this 
anodyne  in  a  not-quite-respectable  person  who  gives  color  and 
meaning  to  their  hum-drum  lives.  It  may  be  a  silver-tongued 
orator  with  a  personal  ax  to  grind  who  persuades  them  that 
they  are  important  to  the  conduct  of  the  universe.  Submerged 
people,  poorly  equipped  for  the  relentless  struggle  confronting 
them,  can  be  easily  exploited  by  a  colorful  leader.  It  may  be 
through  this  medium  that  they  find  their  symbol  of  happiness. 
But  there  are  still  many  others  to  whom  even  this  haphazard 
panacea  is  not  offered.  They  must  find  their  romance  for  them- 
selves. Very  often  they  find  it  in  the  gaudy  splendor  of  shows 
that  have  inspired  a  rigorous  crusade  by  the  Drama  League. 

I  come  in  defense  of  the  cheap  show — the  successor  of  the 
stock  company  that  specializes  in  melodrama — the  ten-cent 
movie-house.    Its  gaudy  foyer,  trimmed  with  chubby  cupids  and 
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varicolored  curlicues  of  doubtful  taste,  violates  every  rule  of 
art  and  symmetry.  The  finger-marked  doors  are  flanked  on  each 
side  by  bold  pictures  and  suggestive  captions  that  cunningly 
arrest  the  roving  eye. 

This  is  the  paradise  of  forgotten  men.  They  come  in  droves, 
with  their  friends,  their  wives,  their  mothers,  their  babies. 
Whole  families  come  together.  They  find  happiness  in  this 
showy,  well-heated,  poorly-ventilated  place,  such  happiness  as 
gains  in  intensity  by  its  very  crudity.  Here  is  where  Saturday 
night  rides  again! 

They  sit  in  pulsing  silence  as  Buck  Jones  leaps  a  ravine  and 
lassoes  the  heroine  from  in  front  of  a  thundering  train.  They 
applaud  whole-heartedly,  and  their  sighs  of  relief  are  audible 
and  sincere.  The  daring  feats  of  riding  and  shooting  fascinate 
them  and  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  heroine  hold  them  spell- 
bound. Each  dirty,  plodding,  noisy  man  sees  in  Buck  Jones  a 
prototype  of  himself.  He  is  the  realized  dream  of  a  glorious, 
romantic  life.  While  he  views  these  wonderful  exploits,  he  lives 
the  part.  It  is  he  who  is  battling  and  defeating  six  ruffians ;  it 
is  he  who  wins  the  beautiful  girl.  The  fact  that  he  is  thin  and 
stoop-shouldered  and  awkward  and  prematurely  old,  and  that 
his  faded,  weary  wife  sits  beside  him,  does  not  make  his  dream 
less  real.  By  their  very  unreality,  by  their  absolute  impossi- 
bility, these  shows  assuage  the  yearning  for  romance  which 
these  people  must  satisfy. 

They  leave  the  show — a  father  carrying  a  sleeping  baby,  a 
mother  leading  a  drowsy,  stumbling  child,  an  older  girl  bliss- 
fully sedate,  her  chin  up,  a  cattle-king's  daughter.  They  are  all 
insufficiently  clad  and  improperly  fed,  but  their  faces  are 
entranced  and  their  tired  steps  are  happy.  They  are  entirely 
oblivious  of  the  opinions  of  the  Drama  League.  They  have 
found  enchantment. 
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II.    A  MONUMENT  SPEAKS 

I  am  a  memorial  to  death.  I  am  artistic,  achingly  beautiful, 
desolately  lonely.  I  am  a  mockery.  I  am  futile.  From  my  care- 
fully landscaped  plot,  I  brood  over  a  cemetery  that  is  nearly  a 
century  old.  For  a  dozen  years,  perhaps,  I  have  watched  over 
this  ancient  hill-top,  scarcely  ever  visited,  even  less  frequently 
understood.  I  am  a  memorial  to  death  in  a  world  that  is  for 
the  living. 

I  am  hewn  of  white  stone,  the  concrete  form  of  a  vision  as 
dreamed  by  a  pioneer  woman  and  described  to  French,  my 
creator.  I  am  a  draped  figure,  standing  in  ecstatic,  comforting 
erectness  at  the  bow  of  a  boat,  and  my  arm  points  upward  and 
out  to  a  vision  that  greets  my  eyes  in  the  fathomless  heavens. 
In  summer  a  stream  of  water  plays  in  the  basin  in  which  my 
boat  is  peacefully  gliding,  and  the  urn  which  I  hold  near  my 
shoulder  brims  over  with  sparkling  drops.  Now,  in  mid-winter, 
the  western  sky's  reflection  over  the  frozen  Missouri  finds  the 
hill-top  and  silhouettes  my  figure  against  a  curtain  of  stripped 
saplings.  Icicles  hide  the  marvelous  workmanship  of  French's 
art  in  a  maze  of  stalactite  accretions.  A  brown  oak  leaf  and  a 
fragile  maple  are  imprisoned  in  the  icy  basin.  My  frozen 
countenance,  the  consummate  art  of  the  inspired  sculptor,  still 
bravely  expresses  hope  and  courage  and  gentle  devotion. 

I  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  distinction  of  being  the 
only  evidence  of  the  incomparable  skill  of  French  in  the  West 
is  not  to  be  obtained  for  less  than  a  fortune.  Yet  I  have  not 
seen  him  who  so  artfully,  so  lovingly,  so  feverishly  fashioned 
me  since  the  day  he  finished  me  and  shipped  me  here — for  a 
price.  She  who  commissioned  him  to  produce  me  is  gone.  A 
trust,  quite  bloodless  and  business-like,  takes  care  of  my  needs. 
Was  I  merely  a  morbid  fancy,  too  late  repented,  of  an  idle, 
wealthy  woman!  Perhaps  no  one  in  the  world  ever  thinks  of 
the  mother  whom  I  commemorate.    A  tenderly  cared  for  grave 
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would  be  a  more  fitting  tribute.    Or  a  single  prayerful  thought 
would  be  a  more  sincere  expression  of  affection. 

I  am  a  memorial  to  death — very  beautiful,  very  masterfully 
executed,  very  desolate.  As  a  thing  of  beauty  I  am  sublime; 
but  as  a  memorial  I  am  a  vain  compromise,  a  distressing  evi- 
dence of  the  futility  of  commercialized  art  and  the  ignominy  of 
ostentatious  mourning. 

III.    SWAN  SONG 

Don't  come  near  me!    I  have  adjectivitis ! 

When  I  was  growing  up,  I  lived  quite  happily,  unconscious 
of  the  ravaging  disease  that  was  latent  within  me.  In  those 
days,  my  welfare  was  guarded  by  a  general  practitioner  whose 
equanimity  was  never  disturbed  by  the  diastolic  beats  of  viru- 
lent adjectives;  nor  was  his  serenity  of  mind  troubled  by  the 
weird  cavorting  of  whiches  and  thats.  In  short,  I  was  never 
appraised  of  the  dangers  that  lurked  in  the  King's  English. 

My  current  doctor  (who  is  a  specialist  and  who  knows  many 
things  that  frighten  me),  has  diagnosed  my  case  as  "uneco- 
nomic adjectivitis.,,  Translated  into  common  parlance,  this 
means  that  my  constitution  has  been  undermined  by  a  debilitat- 
ing idiosyncrasy  for  wordiness  that  has  threatened  my  equili- 
brium. In  other  words,  I  am  a  bit  touched  in  the  head.  I  still 
have  all  my  faculties.  I  eat  and  sleep  and  cut  a  mild  caper  now 
and  then,  but  I  am  a  doomed  woman.  I  have  a  malignant  dis- 
ease that  causes  the  intelligensia  to  look  at  me  askance  with 
amusement  and  pity. 

The  gems  of  literature,  which  I  fondly  imagined  were  the  out- 
pouring of  my  genius,  have  been  dissected  and  docketed  as 
symptoms  of  the  strange  malady.  The  masterful  operation  that 
was  performed  was  unsuccessful,  although  the  patient  still  lives. 
The  disease  had  progressed  too  far  to  be  arrested. 
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So,  farewell,  my  public!  The  great  American  novel  will 
remain  locked  forever  in  the  tortured  depths  of  my  heart !  The 
soul-stirring  essays,  sonnets  and  stories  which,  in  my  innocence, 
I  felt  an  eager  world  awaited  my  telling  will  never  be  poured 
out  for  the  callous  appraisal  of  a  quipping  public.  I  will  go 
into  exile.    I  have  adjectivitis ! 
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Query 


The  bare  trees  lift  thin  fingers  to  the  sky, 
And  winter's  last  sun  lingers,  passing  by. 

Upon  the  gray  and  windswept  street  there  stands 
A  blind  beggar  lifting  empty  hands. 

The  sun,  darkly  unheeding,  turns  to  go; 

The  trees  bow,  dumbly  pleading,  in  the  snow. 

Bounty  will  come  with  Spring  where  each  tree  stands, 
But  who  will  fill  the  beggar's  empty  hands? 

— Mabel  Talbot 


SIGRID  UNDSET—AN  IMPRESSION 

Joan  Finley,  U.  C.  4 

have  always  thought  that  if  a  writer  leaves  any  impression 
on  you,  whether  favorable  or  not,  you  have  benefitted  by 
the  reading.  It  is  only  when  an  author  leaves  me  abso- 
lutely cold  that  I  relegate  anything  he  might  produce  to  a  dark 
little  room  in  the  back  of  my  mind  where  I  don't  go  very  often. 
If  I  have  anything  at  all  to  say  about  a  writer  after  reading  his 
book,  I  do  not  consider  the  reading  as  a  waste  of  time.  I  respect 
literature  which  does  not  appeal  to  me  if  it  can  justify  itself  to 
the  extent  of  being  remembered  or  discussed.  For  this  reason, 
chiefly,  I  respect  the  work  that  the  Catholic  novelist,  Sigrid 
Undset,  has  done.  I  cannot  forget  her  books.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  any  one  could  forget  them.  They  are  too  frightening  to 
be  put  out  of  sight,  whether  they  appeal  to  one  or  not.  They 
leave  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  have  looked  too  closely  at 
human  beings,  scrutinized  too  carefully  the  workings  and 
mechanism  of  a  soul.  Sigrid  Undset  definitely  dents  my 
consciousness. 

Stanley  B.  James  calls  her  the  "authoress  who  rediscovers 
the  past. ' '  No  one  could  dispute  the  statement.  She  has  delved 
deeply  into  medieval  times,  and  she  has  put  into  her  books  the 
very  hearts  and  souls  of  men  and  women  of  that  age.  Mr. 
James  chooses  to  call  this  naked  portrayal  realism,  something 
that  he  admires  because  it  is  a  relief  from  the  smug  childishness 
of  other  works  on  medieval  times  that  set  a  stage  cluttered  with 
ornate  fixtures  and  peopled  by  impossible  knights  and  ladies. 
Of  the  two  opposite  approaches,  I  too  prefer  Miss  Undset 's 
portrayal,  but  what  Stanley  James  terms  realism  I  call  bar- 
barism. He  says  the  home,  around  which  the  authoress  builds 
her  novels,  with  its  cares,  joys,  sins,  and  hidden  heroisms,  "is 
set  down  with  a  frankness  which  at  times,  to  prudish  ears,  will 
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sound  startling. ' '  Again  I  wish  to  distinguish  Mr.  James ' 
terms.  There  are  varying  degrees  of  frankness.  Miss  Undset 's 
"frankness"  is  usually  utterly  lacking  in  delicacy  or  finesse.  A 
true  artist  can  be  altogether  bold  in  what  he  has  to  say  without 
splattering  his  boldness  across  a  page.  Even  the  ugly  may  be 
given  a  gloss  and  certain  gentility  by  a  clever  writer.  Perhaps 
Miss  Undset  does  not  wish  to  be  clever.  She  may  be  one  of 
those  rare  genuine  people  who  believe  that  bare  truth  is  art.  I 
do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  three  hundred  pages  of  com- 
pletely naked  writing  leaves  me  with  a  raw,  exhausted  feeling, 
as  if  I  had  eaten  too  much  of  the  very  bitter. 

Mr.  James  states  that  because  of  a  desire  always  to  tell  a 
story  faithfully,  Miss  Undset  has  depicted  a  Catholic  civiliza- 
tion in  which  the  home  had  an  important  place.  "Uncon- 
sciously, the  novelist  has  given  us  the  view  which  regards 
marital  fidelity  and  the  upbringing  of  children  as  the  really 
crucial  things  in  a  civilization.  We  are  given  the  real  atmos- 
phere of  medieval  Catholicism  in  its  work-a-day  dress.' '  I  think 
Mr.  James  speaks  truthfully.  She  has  done  these  very  things, 
but  her  attitude  toward  God  is  so  far  removed  from  mine  that 
an  immediate  antagonism  is  set  up  in  me.  God,  in  the  novels  of 
Miss  Undset,  is  a  powerful  being  who  sits  upon  a  throne  and 
rules  relentlessly.  To  me,  she  has  painted  an  Almighty  with  a 
brawny  fist  that  bends  creatures,  through  punishment  for  the 
evil  they  have  committed,  to  His  will.  God  is  no  Father  in  her 
books,  not  one  in  whom  there  is  kindness  or  tenderness,  but  a 
King,  a  Ruler,  as  cold  and  relentless  as  the  bitter  winter  winds 
that  sweep  across  the  wastes  of  her  native  Norway.  He  is  the 
God  that  makes  Olav,  in  The  Snake  Pit,  the  father  of  numerous 
dead  children,  and  the  husband  of  a  woman  whose  bones  rot 
away  in  punishment  for  a  sin  committed  in  an  angry  moment. 
Of  such  stuff  are  the  novels  of  Sigrid  Undset  made.  I  do  not 
choose  to  think  of  God  in  such  a  way.  Eeconciliation  with  God 
is  a  comfort  to  the  characters  in  her  books  only  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  release  from  the  torment  of  fear  of  Him  and  His  wrath. 
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Perhaps  I  am  being  unfair  to  this  authoress  in  judging  her  work 
too  much  from  a  standpoint  of  personal  reaction.  The  yeoman 
class  may  have  possessed  just  such  a  religious  feeling  as  Miss 
Undset  depicts  in  the  Middle  Ages.  She  may  be  deserving  of 
praise  for  utter  truthfulness  in  her  facts,  for,  according  to  Mr. 
James,  such  a  feeling  still  exists  in  these  middle-class  people. 
But  I  wonder.  I  think  the  number  of  men  and  women  today 
who  actually  fear  God  in  that  way  are  very  few. 

Mr.  James  makes  a  comparison  between  Sigrid  Undset  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  ' '  In  Scott  the  church,  in  so  far  as  it  is  repre- 
sented, is  but  a  decorative  border,  but  in  Miss  Undset 's  work 
there  is  far  greater  resemblance  to  fact.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  picture. "  He  asks  himself  if  the  realism  Sigrid  Undset 
uses  in  dealing  with  sacred  institutions  is  to  be  advocated,  and 
if  her  admission  of  the  frailty  of  the  " human  material  in  which 
the  spirit  of  Catholicism  had  to  work"  is  justifiable.  He  seems 
to  believe  that  it  is,  because  it  was  after  writing  Kristin 
Lavransdatter,  with  what  some  might  call  its  merciless  "ex- 
posure of  the  Medieval  Church  in  Norway,"  that  the  authoress 
herself  became  a  Catholic. 

Mr.  James  believes  that  the  Norwegian  novelist's  novels  have 
value  as  history  because  "they  show  us  a  Norway  as  thoroughly 
Catholic  and  as  much  at  home  in  Catholicism  as  any  other  part 
of  Europe."  I  cannot  dispute  this,  and  although  I  do  not 
respect  the  antiquated  Catholicism  of  Norway,  I  admire  Miss 
Undset 's  value  as  a  historian.  I  believe  religion  to  be  real  and 
natural,  not  something  mythical  or  gruesome. 

In  his  "Critical  and  Historical  Notes,"  published  in  the 
Month,  June,  1930,  Mr.  M.  Mackenzie  calls  Miss  Undset  great, 
and  attributes  this  greatness  to  her  Catholicity.  He  says  the 
"background  of  her  sagas  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  so  much 
modern  literature,  nature  dwarfing  to  insignificance  human  life 
and  destiny,  even  whilst  it  hems  them  in,  but  the  whole  space  of 
eternity.     The  atmosphere  of  the  supernatural,  no  mere  back- 
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ground,  with  its  light  and  air,  gives  significance  and  substance 
to  the  people  of  whom  she  tells,  and  it  is  Catholicism  that  gives 
her  this  atmosphere. ' '  I  cannot  possibly  agree  with  Mr.  Mack- 
enzie. I  can  see  no  ' '  light  and  air ' '  giving  significance  and  sub- 
stance to  the  people  of  whom  she  tells.  To  me,  there  is  a  musti- 
ness,  a  dank  closeness  emanating  from  her  work.  In  my  mind 
it  resembles  lifting  rotting  clothes  from  a  moth-eaten  trunk,  or 
shrinking  from  the  eerie  shadows  that  play  on  the  grey  attic 
walls.  Eeligion  should  indeed  inform  human  life  with  light  and 
significance.  I  think  Miss  Undset 's  version  of  Catholicity  does 
the  exact  opposite.  It  is  the  very  thing  that  greys  her  vistas 
and  robs  the  men  and  women  in  her  books  of  wholesomeness. 
While  reading  the  Snake  Pit  and  The  Burning  Bush,  I  longed 
for  a  good  breath  of  cold,  fresh  air  to  blow  across  the  pages,  to 
inject  a  spark  of  vitality  and  strength  into  the  puny,  scared 
people.  Mr.  Mackenzie  denies  that  her  work  is  gloomy.  I 
believe  it  to  be  weighted  down  with  blackest  grief,  sodden  with 
tears  too  long  repressed. 

Like  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Mackenzie  considers  Miss  Undset  an 
historian  "because  she  is  so  at  home  in  another  age,  so  assured 
that  she  can  carry  us  with  her  without  an  effort."  I  believe 
there  is  truth  in  this  observation.  Despite  the  lack  of  appeal 
for  me  in  her  work,  I  doubt  that  I  could  ever  begin  a  book  of 
hers  and  not  finish  it.  Her  narrative  never  lags  or  becomes 
dull.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  carries  you  away  into  another  age, 
an  age  I  am  glad  I  was  not  a  part  of,  which  alone  is  proof  that 
I  become  deeply  engrossed  in  her  stories.  But  Mr.  Mackenzie 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  her  work  i  '  divinity  shines  with  so  bright 
a  lustre  that  poor  little  human  shortcomings  are  seen  only  as 
specks  of  dust  in  the  sunshine. ' '  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  contribution 
to  faith  to  remove  God  from  His  creatures,  to  draw  taut  lines 
between  the  human  and  divine.  I  believe  God  doesn't  wish  it  so. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  also  says  that  "Sigrid  Undset  is  like  a  great 
producer  whose  '  crowd '  is  not  composed  of  '  supers/  but  of 
actors,  each  with  a  part  to  play."    I  found  this  a  definite  disad- 
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vantage.  There  is  a  skimming  over  of  characters,  leaving  a 
raw  outline  of  a  personality,  but  no  real  knowledge  of  a  soul. 
In  The  Snake  Pit,  you  know  Ingunn,  the  ailing  wife  only  as  a 
poor,  dejected,  dying  woman.  That  is  all.  You  never  become 
acquainted  with  her  emotions,  feelings,  or  depth. 

Dorthea  Brande  has  said  in  reference  to  Sigrid  Undset :  ' '  Sin, 
repentence,  and  redemption  are  hard  words  for  the  twentieth- 
century  tongue;  we  use  them  awkwardly  or  without  connection 
when  speaking  about  our  contemporaries.  Sigrid  Undset  knows 
this,  and  has  neither  hesitated  to  confront  us  with  them  nor  has 
herself  felt  that  they  were  out  of  key."  This  very  point,  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  outstanding  attributes 
of  Undset *s  writing.  She  seems  completely  unafraid  and  un- 
daunted by  the  bland  sophistication  of  the  modern  world,  and 
stranger  than  all  else,  this  same  blase  century  accepts  and 
deeply  appreciates  and  enjoys  what  she  offers. 

In  spite  of  my  dislike  for  Miss  Undset 's  presentation,  I  know 
there  is  a  certain  depth  and  foundation  to  her  work  which  makes 
her  books  superior  to  most  present  day  novels.  To  write  brutal 
fiction,  so  permeated  with  religion,  so  harsh  and  cruel,  and  yet 
give  it  sound  pertinence,  is  to  write  greatly.  I  respect  Sigrid 
Undset  for  this  and  because  I  believe  her  to  be  utterly  sincere 
and  loyal  to  her  beloved  Norway. 

Here  is  an  authoress  who  actually  frightens  me,  who  can  fling 
me  into  almost  despair  by  her  stark,  futile  stories  of  human 
beings  swept  away  by  the  ugly,  the  wicked,  the  heroic,  and  the 
sorrowful.  She  writes  of  a  religious  feeling  that  is  repulsive  to 
me,  and  her  style  is  a  far  cry  from  the  pretty  or  idealistic.  It  is 
unadorned  and  stands  squarely  on  its  own  feet.  I  admire  and 
respect  Sigrid  Undset.  I  am  awed  by  her  hard  concept  of  life 
in  general,  and  I  am  enough  aware  of  her  to  be  willing  to  argue 
about  her  writing.  She  is  not  in  a  dark  room  in  the  back  of 
my  mind! 


IT  HAPPENED  IN  KNOWLTON 

Grant  Burden,  Jour.  4 
I.   NO  ADVENTURE 

Harold  shifted  the  barrel  chair  a  little  nearer  the  stove 
and  found  his  place  in  the  luridly  bound  Gory  Detec- 
tive Tales.  Before  he  started  his  reading  he  glanced 
up  long  enough  to  smile  at  the  receding  tail-light  of  his  late 
customer,  the  second  since  he  had  come  on  duty  at  seven.  It 
was  now  nine  o  'clock. 

That  was  what  Harold  liked  about  his  night  job  at  the  filling 
station.  It  gave  him  plenty  of  time  for  reading  and  thinking. 
He  hated  Kansas  and  particularly  the  town  of  Knowlton.  It 
was  pleasant  to  sit  by  the  warm  fire  reading,  and  when  his  eyes 
tired,  to  imagine  himself  a  government  agent  or  private  detec- 
tive in  New  York,  Chicago,  any  place  but  Knowlton.  His  favorite 
expression  was,  "Heck,  nothing  ever  happens  in  this  town." 

Harold's  mother  complained,  though,  and  said  that  such 
reading  gave  him  silly  ideas  and  took  his  mind  from  the  filling 
station  work. 

"Landsakes,"  she  would  say  to  a  neighbor,  "Harold  reads 
those  awful  books  till  I  do  believe  he  walks  around  in  a  dream 
most  of  the  time." 

But  this  evening  Harold  wasn't  going  to  be  allowed  to  satiate 
his  desire  for  literature  so  easily.  He  had  no  sooner  found  his 
place  than  a  series  of  impatient  honks  roused  him.  With  a 
grunt  of  disgust  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  went  out. 

The  honks  had  emanated  from  a  large  mud-spattered  sedan. 
A  man  in  a  grey  ulster  stood  by  the  running-board. 

"Fill  her  up,  buddy.    She'll  take  about  eleven,  I  guess." 
100 
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"Beggar?"  Harold  asked. 
< '  0.  K.    Make  it  snappy. ' ' 

Harold  started  filling  the  tank.  He  noticed  the  car  bore  an 
Illinois  license  and  thought  how  nice  it  must  be  to  travel  around. 
The  man  in  the  ulster  was  whispering  to  another  at  the  wheel. 
Harold  finished  and  screwed  the  cap  back  on  the  tank. 

"Better  change  the  oil,"  said  his  customer.  "Put  in  five 
quarts  of  twenty." 

"Drive  over  the  pit,"  Harold  directed,  "so  I  can  drain  it." 
He  lowered  himself  into  the  hole,  removed  the  petcock,  and 
waited  for  the  old  oil  to  run  out.  Harold  liked  to  get  down  in 
the  pit.  It  reminded  him  of  a  trench,  and  besides,  down  there 
he  had  time  to  think.  When  the  car  had  ceased  to  drain  he 
vaulted  out  of  the  hole  and  poured  in  five  quarts  of  oil.  He 
noticed  two  more  men  in  the  back  seat. 

1  i  Finished, ' '  he  told  Grey  Ulster.  ' '  Three  dollars  and  thirty- 
four  cents,  please."  The  man  shoved  three  dollar  bills  and  a 
fifty-cent  piece  into  his  hand,  jumped  in  beside  the  driver,  and 
the  big  car  roared  off  down  the  highway. 

"Funny  birds,"  Harold  thought,  and  returned  to  Gory 
Detective  Tales. 

It  was  late  when  Harold  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning.    His  mother  was  bustling  about  the  kitchen. 

"Sit  down,  Harold,"  she  directed.  "I'll  have  your  breakfast 
ready  in  a  minute."  He  sat  at  the  table  and  picked  up  the 
morning  Wichita  paper.    One  story  caught  his  eye : 

Dodge  City,  Kans.,  Nov.  20  (AP)—  Harry  Wall  and 
three  of  his  gang,  wanted  in  eastern  cities  for  murder 
and  bank  robbery,  were  captured  here  late  last  night 
by  federal  agents  after  the  motor  of  their  car  had 
burned  out  through  lack  of  lubrication. 
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Federal  Investigator  Martin  Sills  found  the  petcock 
on  the  oil  pan  of  Wall's  car  missing.  The  oil  had 
apparently  drained  on  the  road  causing  the  rods  to 
burn  out. 

Not  a  shot  was  fired  as  .  .  . 

" Gosh,  Mom  !"  said  Harold.  " Look  at  this.  Why  did  it  have 
to  happen  in  Dodge  City.  Heck,  nothing  ever  happens  in  this 
town. ' ' 

II.   THE  CHOICE 

ic  Taylok  let  his  eyes  rove  over  the  faces  of  relatives 
who  filled  his  father's  old-fashioned  parlor.  He  smiled 
inwardly.  How  they  must  envy  him  as  they  sat  there 
listening  to  Manderson  read  the  will  in  his  droning,  mechanical 
voice.  Vic  was  able  to  fathom  enough  of  the  legal  vocabulary  to 
understand  that  only  he  and  Willis  would  benefit. 

He  looked  over  at  Willis.  His  younger  brother  was  sitting 
expressionless  in  a  straight-backed  chair.  Probably  realizing 
that  his  usual  good  fortune  had  taken  a  turn,  thought  Vic. 

Ever  since  he  could  remember,  Willis  had  had  luck.  When 
they  were  boys,  they  had  climbed  up  on  the  roof.  They  both 
slipped  off.  He  had  fallen  on  the  ground  and  broken  his  arm; 
Willis  landed  in  a  basket  full  of  clothes  without  a  scratch.  At 
high  school  the  coach  had  made  him  a  blocking  lineman  while 
Willis  carried  the  ball  and  received  the  cheers.  Two  days  before 
graduation  he  contracted  laryngitis,  and  Willis  took  his  place 
as  valedictorian.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  Helen ;  his  younger 
brother's  wedding  was  called  the  finest  south  of  Wichita. 

But  now,  Vic  thought,  seniority  would  assert  itself.  It  was  in 
his  father's  will  that  the  older  of  the  two  brothers  was  to  have 
his  choice  between  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  cash  and  the 
farm.  He  was  to  be  given  two  days  to  make  up  his  mind, 
according  to  the  will.  Well,  it  wouldn't  take  him  two  minutes 
to  make  the  decision. 
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Willis  could  have  the  farm  and  its  accompanying  grief.  It 
hadn't  produced  anything  in  the  past  five  years.  Let  Willis  see 
where  his  luck  would  get  him  now.  And  the  fifteen  thousand — 
well,  it  will  be  goodbye  to  Knowlton.  Vic  let  his  mind  wander  on 
the  delights  of  money  and  big  cities. 

His  reverie  was  broken  by  the  scraping  of  chairs.  Manderson, 
Knowlton 's  only  lawyer,  approached  him.  "Vic,  you  and  Willis 
come  to  my  office  at  three  Wednesday.  I'll  be  ready  to  hear 
your  decision." 


It  was  the  first  letter  Vic  had  received  from  Knowlton  since 
he  had  left  six  months  before.  He  knew  from  the  cramped  hand- 
writing on  the  envelope  that  it  was  his  Aunt  Sarah's  reply  to 
his  first  letter  home.  As  he  carried  it  to  the  rear  of  his  small 
grocery  store,  he  wondered  how  they  were  faring  at  home, 
particularly  Willis. 

In  his  letter  to  Aunt  Sarah  he  hadn't  said  much  about  himself. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  money  goes  so  easily  in  the  big  city. 
He  hadn't  even  told  her  about  buying  a  small  grocery  store 
with  what  he  had  left  of  the  fifteen  thousand,  and  he  certainly 
wouldn't  ever  tell  her  of  the  diffculties  in  making  a  store  pay. 

Hoisting  himself  on  a  barrel  in  the  stockroom  he  tore  the 
letter  open  and  began  to  read. 

"Dear  Vic:  Just  received  your  letter  this  morning.  We  have 
all  been  wondering  where  you  were.  It  is  nice  to  know  that  you 
are  getting  along  so  well. 

"  I  Ve  certainly  been  busy  here  lately.  Things  have  been  mov- 
ing so  fast  in  Knowlton  since  the  oil  boom.  I  suppose  you 
know  that  they  found  oil  on  Willis's  farm  ..." 

Vic  read  no  further. 


DOOR  TO  DOOR 

James  C.  Keogh,  Jour.  4 

oung  man,  do  you  realize  that  you  have  your  foot  in  my 
door?" 

4 'Yes,  madam,  and  if  you'll  open  the  door  I'll  just 
step  in  and  get  it." 

Add  laughter  from  all  present. 

It  was  the  zenith  of  sales  talks,  for  the  office  manager  was 
selling  salesmanship  to  his  sidewalk-pounding,  brief-case- 
lugging  army  of  door-bell  pushers  and  knocker  slappers.  Of 
course,  the  persistent  young  man  with  a  hoof  on  the  threshold 
came  out  with  an  order — or  so  the  story  goes. 

Yes,  the  sales  manager  was  talking  fast,  and  I  was  one  of  his 
"Good  Morning,  Madam"  boys,  sitting  in  on  my  first  sales- 
crew  pep-meeting.  My  experience  as  a  house-to-house  salesman 
was  about  to  begin,  in  spite  of  strenuous  objections  from  mem- 
bers of  my  family.  Some  weeks  later  it  ended.  I  came  out  of 
that  experience  very  little  richer  financially,  but  with  a  wealth 
of  experience.  You  discover  many  things  about  humanity  from 
the  contact  end  of  the  door  bell. 

If  you  are  a  person  who  admires  the  fellow  with  an  abundance 
of  the  material  violin  strings  are  made  of,  you  surely  would 
look  with  admiration  on  that  lad  out  on  the  porch.  When  you 
kick  the  door  shut  in  his  face  with  an  impact  that  wafts  his  hat 
out  to  the  sidewalk,  you  are  just  one  of  many  who  do  the  same 
thing.  And  if  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  intestinal 
fortitude  involved  in  getting  doors  slammed  in  your  face,  try  it 
sometime.  There  are  a  lot  of  knocks  in  selling  socks  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  selling  anything  from  toothbrushes  that  are  guaran- 
teed to  massage  gums,  polish  shoes  and  clean  father's  briar  to 
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can  openers  that  will  file  fingernails,  unlock  the  attic  door  and 
serve  as  an  aerial  for  the  radio. 

First  in  the  process  of  making  housewives  miserable  is  the 
morningly  pep  talk  from  sales  executives.  And  can  they  talk! 
After  imbibing  their  inspiring  phrases  and  singing  company 
pep  songs,  such  as  "We  could  sell  socks  to  a  bunch  of  rocks,' ' 
the  whole  crew  goes  out  to  burn  the  town.  At  that  moment  you 
feel  as  if  you  could  sell  any  man  the  knob  off  his  mother-in- 
law's  rolling  pin  in  a  souvenir  locket.  Eight  or  ten  hours  later 
you  drag  back  wondering  if  you  could  induce  a  ten  year  old  to 
take  a  free  dish  of  ice  cream.  But  give  the  boys  at  the  office  a 
chance  and  they  will  inspire  you  all  over  again. 

The  first  house  you  try  is  a  great  experience.  Lightly,  you 
trip  up  the  steps  and  ring  the  bell.  Not  too  long — the  house- 
wife might  be  annoyed,  and  probably  is  anyway;  but  not  too 
briefly  either — that  would  indicate  indecision  and  hesitation 
.  .  .  She  comes  to  the  roor.  She's  a  great  hulk  of  a  woman 
who  fills  the  doorway.  There  is  no  chance  to  slip  by  into  the 
parlor.  Because  you  haven't  acquired  the  technique  of  a 
master,  you  stand  there  with  your  case  in  hand  and  a  mouthful 
of  teeth.  Finally,  in  response  to  her  challenging  "Well?"  you 
begin : 

"Ah — er — oh,  good-morning,  madam.  I'm  with  the-a  Won't 
Wear  Hosiery  Company — " 

And  that's  as  far  as  you  get.  She  snorts  disgustedly  and 
powerfully,  raises  her  powerful  arm  to  the  poor  defenseless 
door,  and — SLAM ! 

Back  on  the  sidewalk,  you  check  that  address  off  the  list. 

Gradually  you  learn  better  approaches,  but  none  is  slam 
proof.  You  slip  up  the  steps,  set  your  case  down  beside  the 
door  where  Mrs.  Housewife  can't  see  it,  ring  the  bell  firmly, 
and  then  step  back.  Smiling  casually,  possibly  humming  the 
latest  swing  tune  or  carelessly  flipping  a  coin,  you  greet  the 
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door  opener  with  a  smile  and  immediately  start  conversation 
rolling.  Sales  talk  must  stay  in  the  background  until  you  get 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

A  psychologist,  studying  human  nature,  would  have  a 
veritable  field  day  with  a  house-to-house  sales  crew.  He  would 
meet  all  kinds  of  people.  Probably  the  most  prolific  and  ener- 
getic door  slammer  is  the  man  who  is  home  alone  after  a  bad 
day  at  the  office,  has  just  cut  himself  shaving,  and  is  dressing  to 
meet  his  wife  at  a  dinner  he  doesn't  want  to  attend,  and  who 
knows  that  the  Mrs.  will  burn  his  toast  for  a  week  of  mornings 
if  he  is  late.  Running  a  close  second  to  him  is  the  housewife 
who  has  her  hands  in  a  batch  of  dough,  or  is  just  sweeping  up 
that  vase  that  junior  knocked  off  the  piano.  She  will  slam  even 
harder  if  she  won  the  vase  at  last  week's  bridge  club. 

Store  clerks  waste  little  love  and  much  time  on  those  sweetly 
disposed  old  maids  who  are  "just  looking."  That  kind  of 
people  are  the  door  to  door  man's  bread  and  butter — or  bread 
at  least.  Once  a  door  bell  pusher  gets  inside  that  door  and 
starts  talking  and  showing  goods,  he  is  in  the  pitcher 's  box.  If 
you  can  start  demonstrating,  then  you  have  a  chance  to  sell, 
even  if  you  must  tell  the  prospect  that  cousin  Susie  needs  a 
tonsilectomy,  Aunt  Emmy's  gout  is  bothering  her  again  and 
Rover  just  isn't  getting  his  quota  of  dog  biscuits. 

A  comrade  of  mine  in  this  nefarious  business,  noted  for  his 
persistence,  proved  that  the  profession  does  have  its  "ups  and 
downs."  He  made  ten  trips  up  and  down,  from  top  to  bottom 
of  our  highest  office  building,  trying  to  sell  the  elevator  opera- 
tor two  pairs  of  socks.  He  failed  to  sell,  but  did  get  the  name 
and  address  of  the  operator's  daughter,  and  as  a  result  sold  her 
a  seven  dollar  order.  He  was  the  kind  of  fellow  who  wouldn't 
take  no  for  an  answer,  nor  would  he  take  no  answer  for  an 
answer.  When  no  one  answered  the  door  bell  but  an  echo,  he 
went  to  the  back  door.  One  day  he  tried  both  doors  with  no 
result.    He  was  leaving  in  defeat,  when  through  a  window  he 
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saw  two  dainty  feet  beneath  a  doorway  drape.  With  a  smile  in 
his  voice,  he  said:  " Peek-a-boo/ '  But  he  did  not  make  a  sale 
there. 

Probably  the  most  effective  door  opener  is  a  free  gift.  It 
really  doesn't  matter  what  it  is.  Human  nature  will  always 
respond  favorably  to  something  for  nothing.  That  is  why  com- 
panies who  depend  upon  door  to  door  sales  give  away  something 
before  they  even  start  selling,  even  if  it  is  a  sample  tube  of 
shaving  cream  that  wouldn't  soften  the  fuzz  on  peaches.  And 
when  sales  talk  is  running  low,  offer  them  a  free  one  if  they  buy 
five.  The  customer  will  probably  think  he  or  she  is  saving 
money. 

It  is  a  tough  and  tricky  racket,  this  door  to  door  game.  He 
who  would  attempt  it  must  have  the  courage  of  a  warrior,  the 
persistence  of  a  Columbus,  the  ambition  of  a  Napoleon  and  the 
line  of  a  gold  digger.  In  fact,  a  man  must  be  a  bit  balmy,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  to  be  successful  in  the  door  crashing  racket. 
That  thought  is  some  compensation  for  the  fact  that  I  worked 
at  the  business  for  a  few  weeks  and  didn't  become  a  millionaire. 

My  sinuses  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  I  suspect  they  were 
affected  by  the  wind  from  slamming  doors. 


